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PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC BOARD 


Sifo's Primary Arithmetic Board helps children learn 
basic arithmetic. Highly finished in primary colors. 
Made of smoothly sanded hardwood. Sealed for accu- 
racy in addition, subtraction and multiplication. 15!/4" 
x799''x31/g". No 57-Primary Arithmetic Board. Weight, 
each | |b. 

Price, each $7.00 








A TOWER OF MUSICAL BELLS Se See 
A majestic tower that tolls beautiful music far and 
wide. At the softest touch of the keyboard, each pre- 
cision tuned bell swings and rings one note in the 
scale—Do, Re, Mi, Fa, So, La, Ti, Do. For quick identifi- 
cation, the bells are color-keyed to the children's “hit 
parade" songs and the keyboard. Play by color, by 
note, or by ear. The KAMPANILE measures 14" in 
width and over a foot high. No. K-87 retails $4.98. 
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MAGNETIC WORLD MAP— This floor model counting frame measures 26" x 45". 
BEAUTIFUL COLORS— Ten rows of brightly colored, highly waxed, non-toxic 
LARGE SIZE, 28''x20" counters. 
No. 155 Magnetic World Map $15.00 For kindergarten through third grade $16.00 
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Him? An Atomic Scientist? 


Why, he’s only interested in baseball, frogs, puppies, 


ice cream cones... things like that. 


Of course he is, right now, but today’s little boy must 
be tomorrow’s skilled scientist or engineer .. . if 
America’s supply of technically trained people is to 
be brought into balance with our needs. 


And he can’t do it alone! Maybe he’s not interested 
in education now .. . but we are, and you are, and 
someday he will be, too. Someday he’ll thank you, 
his teacher, for the inspiration, guidance and edu- 
cational background you’re giving him today. He’ll 
thank you tomorrow ...but we want to thank 
you today, during this American Education Week. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Random Notes 


Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies 

When a new planet swims into his 

ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 
eyes 

He stared at the Pacific and all his 

men 
Look’d at each other with a wild sur- 
mise 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Keats’ ecstasy upon reading Chap- 
man’s Homer, for us is removed from 
the realm of poetic fancy to that of 
hard reality, if the two realms be 
distinguished; but our feelings have 
been a mingled fear and wonder. 

The pure excitement of man con- 
quering space is drowned by envy, 
resentment, and hurt pride, and the 
desire for knowledge for its own sake 
set aside in demands upon the 
schools for scientists and engineers, 
and training for adjustment to con- 
stant change—a problem faced by 
the earliest philosophers. 

The demand for education for 
change, while it has not eclipsed 
existing values, has too often led to 
a hopeless education for change, but 
for no particular world. Now that 
the middle ages are so classified and 
categorized as to enable us to see as 
very simple what were actual com- 
plexities, a single ideal for other- 
worldliness implies a simple pro- 
cess—perhaps even desirable in 
view of the multiplicity of present 
existence, the possibilities and sig- 
nificance of which, however, will not 
be discounted by our humanistic 
views. 

Progress of Knowledge 

When, again in the course of 
history, there is a neatly classified 
and ordered universe, there remains 
that other world constantly probed 
by the teacher and others who 
create from their very souls, the 
world of self which comprehends 
the search for truth and ultimate 
reality. “The first time he experi- 
ences the rewards of his efforts and 
is able to see and feel it in his work 
he will know that the struggle to be 
aware and alive is important.” 

Measured in the realm of futurity 
where the teacher must work, man is 


1Robert Cato, in “Sources of Inspiration,” 
Print, XI:1, p. 22. 
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always to some degree obsolete. 
Since the teacher is the connecting 
link between the actual and the 
desirable, the possibility for prog- 
ress appears central. To the question 
of progress since the second world 
war, a UNESCO article suggests 
one answer worth considering. 
“Few people today stop to ask them- 
selves this question, for they consid- 
er that the very fact that humanity 
has managed to survive is, in itself, 
an accomplishment. To others, the 
question seems irrelevant: Progress 
appears as inevitable as the chang- 
ing seasons. . . . What is the univer- 
sal standard by which progress can 
be measured? 

“The truth is that there is no 
universal standard. No one would 
maintain that men grow wiser or 
handsomer with every passing year, 
and no one really knows whether or 
not they are happier. 

“Only one kind of progress seems 
certain:the progress of knowledge— 
new knowledge revealed through 
research or acquired through educa- 
tion. It is knowledge which will en- 
able mankind to move forward along 
the paths of justice, of peace and 
intelligence.” 


UNESCO 


This month marks the twelfth 
anniversary of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, dedicated to the ideal 
that through sharing, nations may 
find a common bond of unity and 
individuals a satisfying way of life, 
with mutual respect and apprecia- 
tion for differences. Basic values 
were pointed out by Professor M. 
M. Sharif, President of the Pakistan 
Philosophical Congress, at confer- 
ences sponsored by the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO in 1956, 
with representatives from ten Asian 
countries. 

“Certain basic values are common 
to all humanity though there may 
be differences of emphasis. Most 
fundamental is life itself. Others 
are goodness, expressed in good will, 
justice, love, brotherhood, exemp- 
lary conduct, and character as em- 
bodied in developed personalities, 
social services, law courts, and 
churches. Beauty expressed in taste, 


appreciation of nature, and esthetic 
activity as embodied in the arts. 
Truth expressed in wisdom and 
knowledge, through schools, libra- 
ries, research institutes, and univers- 
ities. Happiness, expressed in unin- 
terrupted pursuit, discovery, inven- 
tion, and relief from pain. Leading 
to these ultimate values are certain 
instrumental values. These are peace, 
hospitality, liberty, mutual trust, and 
cooperation. Also equality, private 
property, social security, and public 
service in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, communication—indespensable 
to the advancement of ultimate 
values.” 

“Two Sides of One World, A 
report on an international discussion 
of Human Values in Social Change 
in South and Southeast Asia and in 
the United States Implications 
for Asian-American Cooperation, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(50 cents ). 


This Issue 

Even daily newspaper editors must 
be suffering from a sense of the past, 
realizing that tomorrow’s news may 
be stale before it reaches the 
editorial offices, not to mention the 
newsstands. On a deeper level, how- 
ever, we find in poetry a meeting 
point between tradition and vision. 
Its importance is the subject of an 
article by Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan 
(page 12). Literature is not a dis- 
cipline set apart, but comprehends 
and elucidates others. For its use in 
teaching social studies see page 13. 
Practical suggestions for adapting 
classroom activities to all levels of 
ability are given in Dr. Barbe’s arti- 
cle, “Enrichment for Gifted Chil- 
dren,” page 10; and the qualities Dr. 
L. X. Magnifico lists for special 
teachers should be ideals of all teach- 
ers (see page 8). Activities described 
by Dr. Hugh Odishaw as part of the 
International Geophysical Year are 
well under way, and perhaps we 
may yet achieve the sense of wonder 
and satisfaction in simply knowing 
(page 6). Questions concerning re- 
tirement and Social Security are an- 
swered in a new feature beginning 
this month (page 15). —D.D. 
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Aa TEACHERS -just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100,.°600% 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 












SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 








To State Finance Company, Dept. T-1349 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 — return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or eost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $......... On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 


Amount earned 
Pe 


Age........ per month §......... 
Name and address 

of school you teach... 
How long with 

present employer__..________..._.. 


Husband or wife's Salary 
ai reece ae oem 


Previous 
employment seinen bgietinciliaia agndeciaiieitla 


To whom are payments on 

auto made? (Name) ptieniinians kA Se iacesasikpsaadabaninabeeatuniantnisemsbaniontiuentl a 
Bank you deal with (Name) ‘ Town.. nee : wbexaadan 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ ialeiisbelaes 


What security on bank loan? , wieres 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!.---------- 





Monthly payments include both 
TT interest and principal: 


you | 20 
MONTHS 


Ss 675 

















CONFIDENTIAL * 100° 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 








State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 37% 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 











Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


a STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. T-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. 


Address 


To Whom Owing 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative - (Relationship)........._..___.. 
I sc niictsctccsbansioste Town acess: MI coast ncicctaccceta: WU icicinssiaasctabatinititien 
Name of Relative i> NID ssc ccccniciameatasonas 
Street.. = rown --— State eckciete! SD odensctmamaniapiants 


Name of Relative ENE 


Se adicdadicinceass rown . .. State sch; scien 


Name of Relative —<* 3 CHI sis ct icicetinncteninistn 

ES ita . State . Occup. nidenentnniteldiadt 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





Tee, Fl bdeataiisnnieians: EMMI ice cheliaeictbcipsiiioibesds eesti cumeeaae be - 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here J COS ee | 
payment to? (Name) .. Town 
Purpose of loan.......... . County " ....... State cieleiahchaiaeecnlaitaiecaltiueniaen 
Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
_ | Due Date - | Due Date... . pduiatedine! A IRs cisisa ntcuhinhaginiaaa 


E Amount 
of Loan $ Payment $ 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein 

A Montily Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 








SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 











se oe oe oe ee eee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN wx asasauas 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % o ® per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





(it married, both husband and wife must PERSON ALLY sign) 
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EDITORIAL 


Problems and Progress 


A MONG the major problems confronting educa- 

tion, both nation-wide and in our state school 
system, is a great shortage of well-qualified teachers. 
There will never be too many good teachers. It is 
estimated that the Nation as a whole will need 
135,000 more teachers than are available this year. 
The number of unqualified or untrained teachers 
being used in the schools of America has almost 
doubled within the past two years. A tribute is due 
the educational leaders of Tennessee and Commis- 
sioner Cope for the great effort that has been made 
in our state to fill our schools with the best qualified 
teachers available. 

Reports continue to indicate that hundreds of 
teachers are leaving their teaching positions for 
business and industry and to go to other states for 
higher salaries. A salary schedule that goes up to 
more than $5,000 a year for a degree teacher has 
probably had great influence on this exodus. We 
have had a number of increases in our salary schedule 
in recent years, but the teachers of Tennessee are 
still among the lowest paid teachers in the nation. 
If we solve our problems of teacher supply, the mat- 
ter of salaries must be given serious consideration. 

A second problem is the crowded classrooms in 
metropolitan areas. They are a serious handicap to 
good instruction. Many of the growing areas have 
found it difficult to construct classrooms rapidly 
enough to meet the increasing enrollments. Rural 
areas need to replace many of the outmoded facilities 
that are still being used, and our colleges and uni- 
versities have almost reached the maximum in en- 
rollments that can be accommodated with existing 
faculties and facilities. The solution of the college 
problem, with prospects of enrollments more than 
doubling within the foreseeable future, will require 
careful planning by the State Board of Education 
and other people responsible for higher education in 
our state. 

A third of the major problems which concerns both 
teachers and laymen is the problem of financing edu- 
cation in Tennessee. Even though the expenditure 
per pupil for current operating costs has increased 
from about $133 in 1952 to approximately $190 this 
year, we have seen the national average increase in 
the same period of time from $217 to something over 
$305. This means that Tennessee is actually farther 
behind the national average today than five years 
ago. 
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Reasons for Optimism 


In spite of all the problems confronting education 
in Tennessee, there are good reasons for being op- 
timistic. First, the teachers of America and Tennessee 
are more professional than they have ever been be- 
fore. Last year there were 704,000 teachers who 
were members of NEA; more than 23,000 of them 
being from Tennessee. Over 1,500 Tennessee teachers 
are life members of NEA. Our state association mem- 
bership is the largest in our history, with almost 
24,000 teachers being members. This figure repre- 
sents practically all of the teachers of the state who 
are eligible for membership in the TEA. 

A second cause for optimism is the great public 
interest in education. Never in our history has so 
much been written and spoken about the public 
schools. This indicates that our public is better in- 
formed than at any time in the past. 

A third cause for optimism is the state-wide survey 
of education that has just been completed. This sur- 
vey, without a doubt, is the most comprehensive that 
has ever been made of our state school program. It 
deserves the careful attention and consideration of 
every superintendent, supervisor, principal, and class- 
room teacher in our state. Faculty meetings, local 
associations, and PTA groups have a wealth of in- 
formation on which they can concentrate the rest 
of this year. 

The report of the Curriculum Committee should 
help in evaluating how well the boys and girls in our 
classrooms have been taught. All teachers will be 
interested in the report of the Personnel Committee 
which will tell us something about the teachers in 
service in Tennessee schools last year—their pay, 
their ages, their qualifications, and other important 
information. This committee will probably recom- 
mend a salary that will be sufficient to attract and 
hold good teachers in the classrooms. 

The committee dealing with legal structure of Ten- 
nessee schools will, no doubt, make recommenda- 
tions concerning the whole area of administration 
and operation, including recommendations as to the 
election of superintendents and boards of education. 
The Committee on Buildings and Transportation will 
have something to say about the most economical 
means for transporting pupils and the factors to be 
considered in the location of new buildings. 

The Finance Committee will provide information 
as to the relationship between the state and local 
governments in the matter of school financing. This 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Man and the Universe 


The Story of the IGY 


The International Geophysical Year is the greatest international coopera- 
tive effort ever undertaken to find out more about the nature of the uni- 
verse. The program, which began July 1, 1957 and continues for eighteen 
months, offers many opportunities to enrich the school curriculum. These 
were suggested by Dr. Odishaw, Executive Director, U. $. Committee for 
the IGY, in an address at the NEA convention at Philadelphia, July 5, 1957. 


HUGH ODISHAW 


B ack in 1731 Alexander Pope ad- 

monished that “the proper study 

of Mankind is Man.” He directed him 

to 

Go, wondrous creature! mount 

where Science guides, 

Go, measure earth, weigh air, 
and state the tides; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs 
to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate 
the sun.1 


Overlooking for the present any ele- 
ment of irony in those four lines, we 
can say that Pope in his fashion was 
prophetic, at least in part, of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. For dur- 
ing the IGY we shall measure the 
earth, attempting to determine more 
accurately its figure and shape, to map 
better its gravitational field, and to 
probe more into its internal structure 
by seismic techniques. We shall weigh 
the air better because satellites, rotat- 
ing about the earth at altitudes of 
several hundreds of miles, will provide 
the density of the high atmosphere, 
now in doubt by as much as one order 
of magnitude. 

We shall state the tides better, too, 
for hundreds of tide gauge stations 
scattered along the coasts of continents 
and islands will record the rise and fall 
of the seas, day and night for a vear 
and a half. But we shall also measure 
the tides of the earth, whereas Pope 
was thinking only of ocean tides: 
in those days the instability of land 
itself, in this tidal sense. was unsus- 
pected. 

We shall not, however, instruct the 
planets on their orbits although we 
hope to succeed in casting a small 
man-made moon into a favorable orbit 


1“An Essay on Man,” Epistle II, 19-22. 
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about the earth. Perhaps we shall cor- 
rect old Time in connection with the 
longitude and latitude program. But 
we shall not regulate the sun unless 
we say that the better understanding 
promised by the IGY of the sun and 
its terrestrial effects can be interpreted 
as mastery, and that this, using poetic 
license, mav be equated with regula- 
tion. 

Now the IGY formally began on July 
1, at 2400 hours UT, which is 8:00 
p-m. EDT, on June 30. The very 
heavens themselves conspired to herald 
its beginning. Two days before, on 
June 28, a major flare erupted from 
the sun at 0700. It was first observed 
in Russia at the Krasnavya Pakhra Ob- 
servatorv, and the information was 
radioed to the IGY World Warning 
Agency in Virginia, which relaved it 
to manv focal points of IGY activities. 
Sudden ionospheric disturbances coin- 
cided with the flare, but the major 
upheavals were to wait for almost two 
davs when particulate radiations, as 
distinguished from wave _ radiations, 
began to arrive at the earth. A great 
storm wracked the earth’s magnetic 
field, that extends some 10.000 miles 
into space, as charged particles arrived 
from the sun on June 30. This mag- 
netic tempest lasted for two davs and 
had far-reaching effects. 
there had been sudden 
ionospheric disturbances coincident 
with the flare  itself—disturbances 
caused by an increase in ultra-violet 
and x-radiations—these disturbances 
were rather modest ones. With the 
arrival of charged particles and the 
onset of magnetic storms, the iono- 
svhere was torn bv violent electrical 
disturbances. Radio fade-outs and 
black-outs began to occur, interrupting 
communications and calling for warn- 
ings to craft at sea and in the air 


Whereas 


dependent upon radio communications 
and navigation. Worse conditions pre- 
vailed in the high northern and south- 
ern latitudes, near the magnetic poles, 
and brilliant auroral displays illumi- 
nated the skies—visibly in the Antarc- 
tic, invisibly in the Arctic where the 
long day of the midnight sun masked 
the lights. But we observed them with 
instruments—magnetic, radio, radar, 
and cosmic ray. 

If like the ancient Romans, we had 
been looking for signs and _ portents, 
to see whether the gods and the fates 
augured well or ill for IGY, no better 
sign could have been given us. One 
of the critical objectives of the IGY 
is the investigation of solar activity 
and of the relations of solar effects to 
phenomena in our high atmosphere. 

The fields of IGY research—some 
dozen in number—may be grouped 
in three categories. 

First there is the phvsics of the 
upper atmosphere embracing such 
disciplines as solar activitv, geomag- 
netism, aurora and airglow, ionospher- 
ic physics, and cosmic ravs. Here we 
are dealing with particles and radia- 
tions from the sun, from the stars, 
and from the interplanetary medium 
itself; and here the sun plays a decid- 
ing and dramatic role. 

Then there is the zone closer at 
hand: the lower atmosphere, say some 
100,000 feet and below, where the 
weather is made. The studv of weather 
encompasses not only meteorology but 
glaciology and oceanography as well. 
The study of these three disciplines 
gives us our knowledge of the heat 
and water budget of the earth, its 
weather and climate. Water in all three 
states—liquid as in the seas and rivers, 
solid as in the frozen glaciers and ice- 
caps of Greenland and Antarctica, and 
gaseous in its vapor, atmospheric state 
—water and wind, heat and cold, 
winds and storms: their sum and sub- 
stance is weather over short periods 
of time and climate in the course of 
ages. And the driving engine of this 
complex svstem is the sun—the source 
of almost all our energy, past, present, 
and future. 
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Finally we come to purely surface 
and internal characteristics 
earth: its internal structure as revealed 
by seismology and gravimetry, which 
also measures the gravitational forces 
about the earth, and determinations 
of longitude and __latitude—those 
imaginary lines that establish positions 
on the earth and determine distances 
and whose loci depend upon astro- 
nomic, and now lunar and _ possibly 
satellite, observations and calculations. 

By and large these fields are char- 
acterized by their planetary and even 
cosmic nature. To study any given 
discipline adequately requires that we 
study it around the world. No one 
nation can do this and therefore the 
IGY is by the necessity of its subject 
matter a many-nation cooperative ven- 
ture. 

It is not enough, however, to study 
one discipline even were our interests 
as narrow as that, for most of these 
fields are inter-related. Studying them 
together, we can learn more about each 
discipline and establish correlations; 
the sum of knowledge gained in this 
way is truly greater than the sum of 
the parts. 

Thus the IGY embraces many dis- 
ciplines, for its primary objective is 
the acquisition of synoptic data—data 
taken at the same time from as many 
observation points as possible all over 
and above and beneath the earth. 
Fortunately an adequate network of 
stations is now in operation. Some 
2000 stations, girdling the planet and 
reaching from pole to pole, ensure the 
instrumental coverage of our planet; 
some 10,000 scientists and observers 
guarantee the acquisition of the data 
——in an enterprise in which sixtv-four 
nations are amicably participating 
through their principal, civilian scien- 
tific institutions. 

Inevitably one asks of any human 
enterprise, what good is it? What does 
it signifv? And inevitablv the reply 
must be in the plural—if the enter- 
prise has breadth and substance—and 
the pluralities will be a function of 
the plane upon which we wish to 
consider the matter. At this point, al- 
though later some added aspects shall 
be alluded to, let us consider the mean- 
ing of the IGY solely within the frame- 
work of geophysics itself and as 
suggested to us by the current, 
eighteen-month set of activities. 

With this as our context, we can say 
that man will acquire an immense 
body of data, measures of his phvsical 
environment, and that these data have 
utility and value. Some of the data 
have immediate utilitv—for example, 
meteorological and ionospheric data, 
almost as rapidly as thev are taken, 
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of the 


are subject to analyses and used in 
forecasting. In meteorology the uses 
of the data are prompt for weather 
forecasting. In ionospheric physics, the 
data are used for predictions of most 
desirable frequencies in order to effect 
communication between any two points 
on the surface of the earth, day and 
night. 

The practical utility of such data 
needs little comment: air and sea travel 
and transport rely upon these services 
for economy of operations and safety 
of lives while the various, huge com- 
mercial radio and TV and electronic 
enterprises are in various ways de- 
pendent on such data and the related 
research studies. 

The IGY data will also afford a vast 
reservoir of information whose analyses 
will occupy hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of scientists for many years; 
out of these fundamental studies may 
well come very great progress in geo- 
physics and very great advances in our 
understanding of our environment. 
Moreover, it is inconceivable that sig- 
nificant, basic new discoveries will not 
occur during the IGY; as a matter of 
fact certain pre-IGY experiments have 
already vielded new insight into solar- 
terrestrial-cosmic ray-and-magnetic ef- 
fects and have literally overturned 
these fields of study in terms of the 
conceptions prevalent just a few vears 
ago. 

Turning now to the second half of 
my assignment—some implications of 
the IGY for the curriculum—let me 
disqualify myself; for that is vour re- 
sponsibilitv, that falls within the area 
of vour expert knowledge, and _ it 
would be presumptious of me to coun- 
sel you. All I can do is to describe 
IGY, tell you something about it, and 
perhaps to talk around its general im- 
plications as one human being sees 
them. 

These general implications—and 
let me emphasize that thev are not 
related to curricula implications— 
stem from the questions we raised 
earlier: What good is it? What does 
it signify? We have touched upon the 
“good” of it, in a utilitarian sense and 
in its geophvsical sense. What of its 
significance in a broader and more 
general sense? 

I should like to advance the notion 
that, among many things, the IGY can 
and mav and should signify profound 
excitement. 

The Greeks and the Romans had a 
universe richly peopled with the gods 
and heroes of mythology. The Middle 
Ages had their saints and _ sinners, 
their martvrs and icons, their ca- 
thedrals and liturgy. But the texture 
of our lives all too often is drab and 


dull: the fabric is materially reassur- 
ing, we have warmth and food, we 
have sterilization, mechanization, and 
automation; but adventure and excite- 
ment in a real intellectual and spiritual 
sense is often lacking. 

Now it is possible that a greater 
familiarity with our planet and the 
heavens may afford just such excite- 
ment. Note how much attention has 
been given our IGY satellite program; 
note how much interest the public has 
in it. 

The earth itself is a marvelous and 
fantastic space ship. Taken for granted, 
it is nothing but an apparently stable, 
motionless, flat piece of dirt and rock. 
Taken as it is, it is anything but that. 

As we sit here, stresses and strains 
wrack the interior and the crust, some- 
times breaking into violence, of which 
earthquakes are an extreme example. 
Ocean and earth tides pull and heave 
at our earth. 

Familiar though we are with light 
waves and weather variations, we 
sense little of the myriad of particles 
and radiations that literally bathe our 
planet, or of the electrical and magnet- 
ic tempests that shake the high at- 
mosphere. 

In the universal scheme of things 
the earth is a minute speck, some 8000 
miles in diameter and 25,000 miles 
in circumference. A hundred earths 
could be dropped into a sunspot with- 
out notice, and the sun itself is a feeble 
star as stars go. 

The earth spins about its axis once 
a day, with a rotational speed of about 
1000 miles per hour at the equator. At 
the same time the earth swings around 
the sun at a velocity of 67,000 miles 
per hour. Our whole solar system, in 
turn, is in rapid motion, rotating about 
the center of our galaxy at a speed of 
some 500,000 miles per hour. So 
large is our galaxy—and vet the 
nearest one to us, M 31, is larger— 
that it takes about 200 million vears 
to complete one revolution, and it is 
not likely that more than 20 journeys 
have been made since the birth of our 
sun and its planets. 

These few bare facts suggest and 
conceal a cosmic drama of unparalleled 
magnificance, a drama that can inspire 
and excite man’s mind and _ being. 
“What is man, that thou are mindful 
of him?” sang the psalmist. “Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet.”2 

It is man who can take a measure 
of his earth, the heavens, the sun and 
stars; this is profoundly exciting, and 
IGY, a venture and an adventure, has 
heightened this excitement. 


2Psalms 8. 





There is, of course, great adventure 
in the IGY—the drifting ice flow sta- 
tions in the Arctic Basin, the traverses 
across Antarctica where lie caverns 
truly measureless to man and which 
would unconcernedly devour our larg- 
est skyscrapers, the ships at sea plumb- 
ing ocean depths, the rockets soaring 
200 miles high, and plunging back, 
the hoped-for satellites spinning every 
100 minutes about the earth at speeds 
of 18,000 miles per hour. 


But the greater adventure, the great- 
er excitement is a quieter, a more 
contemplative thing. It has to do with 
knowledge, of knowledge of earth and 
universe. Knowledge is satisfaction and 
excitement and pleasure. 

Alfred North Whitehead, eminent 
philosopher, mathematician, and edu- 
cator—that wise and gentle teacher— 
once said: “The curse that has been 
laid on humanity, in fable and in fact, 
is, that by the sweat of its brow shall 
it live. But reason and moral intuition 
have seen in this curse the foundation 
for advance. . . . work should be trans- 
fused with intellectual and moral 
vision and thereby turned into a joy, 
triumphing over its weariness and its 
pain. . . . It is in the hands of technical 
teachers, and of those who control 
their spheres of activity, so to mould 
the nation that daily it may pass to its 


labours in the spirit of the monks of 
old.” 

So I would say, that one of the great 
implications of the IGY, to young and 
old, to scientist and layman, is its 
promise of knowledge. Being itself a 
dramatic enterprise, in terms of its 
scope and subject matter, it serves to 
lend excitement to the pursuit of 
knowledge and to suggest the pleasures 
of knowledge. 

Large though the practical rewards 
of the IGY may be—the small second 
polar year, a somewhat similar in- 
vestigation, is estimated to have vielded 
applications worth billions of dollars 
—the important and the ultimate value 
of IGY is this: knowledge, and knowl- 
edge pursued because man wants to 
know, and knowledge thus pursued is 
a high and ennobling pleasure. 

In any ultimate sense, it is tawdry 
to justify great ventures solely in terms 
of material benefits. Nansen has put 
the matter this way: 

“The history of the human race is a 
continual struggle from darkness 
toward light. It is therefore to no pur- 
pose to discuss the use of knowledge; 
man wants to know and when he 
ceases to do so, he is no longer man.” 


8The Aims of Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 67-68. 
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These qualities are not ideals to be 
sought, but essential attributes of 


The Special ‘Teacher 


L. X. MacGniFico 


A NY TEACHER should possess a 
radiant personality, good phys- 
ical and mental health, excellent 
command of language, competence 
in the area or activities of teaching 
or directing, high intelligence, moral 
character, and wholesome sensitiv- 
ity. Yet, when educators speak of the 
superior teacher possessing these 
characteristics, they are too prone to 
admit that these are ideals for which 
to strive, but that few superior 
teachers will be trained in the im- 
mediate future. 

A list of excuses immediately fol- 
lows—low salaries, critical teacher 
shortage, and an unprecedented in- 
crease in population. As a result of 
such thinking, we find an interesting 
and pathetic gallery of misfits being 
prepared for the teaching profession. 


Misfits 

Among them is the shy girl who 
does not get along well with her 
peers. Children fulfill the need of 
having someone listen to and look 
up to her. The girl who is “for a 
cause” may turn to the teaching pro- 
fession in the hope of propounding 
social reform. Another is the woman 
who, craving children of her own, 
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turns to teaching to satisfy the need 
of being surrounded by children, 
and often indulges them too freely. 
Then, too, there is the neurotic col- 
lege graduate who finds that chil- 
dren may condone or tolerate objec- 
tionable behavior better than adults. 

Many other personal needs may 
be cited as reasons why a large 
number of men and women choose 
to teach children and adolescents; 
but the significant point is that while 
a large number of such teachers 
succeed in teaching normal children, 
they should never be called upon to 
teach _ exceptional children—the 
mentally retarded or superior. Some- 
times they can get by in teaching the 
latter. 

For instance, a mentally perverted 
and neurotic teacher of English— 
profound and skilled in teaching her 
subject—may be accepted and re- 
spected as a teacher, but only tol- 
erated as a person. The teacher can 
give vent to the personal need of 
dramatizing herself while teaching 
a subject she knows well. Outside 
the classroom such a teacher is likely 
to have difficulty in her social and 
personal relationships with other 
adults, particularly adults outside 
the teaching profession. If she is 
loved at all by her students, she is 
usually loved as a skillful teacher 
and as an unusual character. Such a 
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teacher being too much concerned 
with her own personal needs to 
possess within herself an apitude 
for vicariousness, is unapproachable. 
Ideals 

How then does a special teacher 
differ from teachers in the general 
sense? It is imperativ e that the spe- 
cial teacher approach the ideal. The 
special education teacher should 
have personal and occupational ade- 
quacy to teach all public school 
children, those who are considered 
within the normal range of intelli- 
gence and also those who fall below 
or above the normal range of in- 
telligence. Reference here is made to 
those children who are educable in 
the public schools and not those 
who are considered mentally defi- 
cient. Whether or not one can find 
the ideal teacher is a matter of con- 


jecture, but the differentiation is 
clear and is manifested in three 
aspects. 


First, the special teacher must not 
use the classroom as an avenue to 
give vent to her personal needs or 
as a base that gives her personal se- 
curity. The special teacher should 
have emotional balance and security 
outside the classroom. This is par- 
ticularly true for the teachers of 
oversensitive children and those of 
low intellectual output. In other 
words, mentally retarded children 
find within the teacher the warmth 
and nurture that is essential to their 
feeling of belonging, which they 
seldom find outside the classroom. 

The teacher who has personal 
needs of her own to satisfy cannot 
be considered adequate for teaching 
classes of mentally retarded children 


even though she may be able to 
teach normal children who have 
ereater frustration tolerance than 


mentally retarded children. Mentally 
retarded children have too many 
unfulfilled needs of their own to 
serve as therapeutic instruments for 
a teacher. On the contrary, the 
teacher should be the therapeutic 
instrument for the children. Emo- 
tional stability is a quality charac- 
teristic essential, rather than an ideal 
to be sought, for the teacher of the 
mentally retarded. 

The concept of physical percep- 
tion proximity plays a_ significant 
role. Poised, adaptable individuals 
are not concerned about their feel- 
ings of belonging whether they are 
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in a group or all alone. Secure adults 
and children are never too appre- 
hensive when close friends and rela- 
tives are away. The oversensitive 
or mentally retarded child, on the 
other hand, cannot conceptualize a 
base for his emotional security away 
from his immediate presence. There- 
fore, the teacher must serve as a 
vital base that gives emotional se- 
curity and a feeling of belonging. 

The special teac ‘her not only un- 
derstands this concept of physical 
perception proximity but also is 
aware of her empathic relationship 
to the child. This aptitude for vi- 
cariousness cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. It, too, is a requisite 
quality characteristic rather than an 
ideal to be sought. 

The third aspect distinguishing 
the special teacher includes the con- 
cept of “We learn together.” The 
special teacher must be aware that 
as a result of acquired competencies 
through previous learning and work- 
ing experiences she has abilities 
within her to perform certain tasks. 


If the learning situation demands 
that a new task be initiated, she 


must not hesitate to undertake, in 
the presence of children, an experi- 
ence which is new to her. The teach- 
er must initiate the task without 
warning, whereas with other chil- 
dren she might take time to acquire 
the skill first and then attempt to 
direct others. 

Many teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children fail to achieve suc- 
cess only because they are hesitant 
to learn new skills with their 
charges. The concept of “We learn 
together’ has a_ psvchological im- 
port in that it is conducive to stimu- 
lating motivation within the chil- 
dren. While helping the teacher to 
learn, the children not only learn, 
but derive a great sense of emotional 
satisfaction from working with her. 

Misplacements 

While the foregoing description 
represents the sine qua non of the 
special teacher, administrators are 
too often prone to place the poor 
teachers in charge of the mentally 
retarded children. On a recent visit 
to a special class for the mentally 
retarded, I found in charge a te sacher 
who was the epitome ‘a despair. 
She was slovenly in dress and ap- 
pearance, inarticulate, and without 
any animation whatsoever. It was 


obvious that she knew nothing about 
the materials, skills, and techniques 
of teaching mentally retarded chil- 
dren. A subtle investigation revealed 
that this unhappy teacher took great 
delight in spanking and thrashing 
the children unmercifully. The prin- 
ciple explained that she was assigned 
to him because no other school 
wanted her; and he believed that 
he had placed her where she could 
do the least harm. Obviously this 
administrator was either naive or 
intellectually dishonest. Possibly he 
did not concur with the concept of 
individual differences and the aims 
of education in a democracy as pro- 
pounded by the Educational Policies 
Commission. 

Another principal informed me 
that he always placed the “dull but 
extremely nice women” in charge of 
his classes for the mentally veterded. 
since it would be easier for the 
“slow-witted” teacher to get along 
with such children. “Anyway,” he 
said, “a nice, easy-going dull woman 
can give them sympathy even if she 
doesn’t know anything to teach.” 
There is no quarrel wth having 
“nice” people in the classroom, but 
let us have “nice” people with abil- 
ities. 

The Proper Balance 
Approximately 40 per cent of 
cross section of special education 
classes visited were assigned to 
teachers who were considered not 
capable of teaching normal children. 
This is the jeremiah that plumbs the 
very depths of dolefulness, especial- 
lv since our educational engineers 
have propounded and have sup- 
ported through research the efficacy 
of considering individual differences. 

There is much evidence to indi- 
cate that the teacher of the mentally 
retarded must be free of hostility 
and rigidity, and she must not seek 
a solution to her own shortcomings 
through teaching. She teaches be- 
cause she is a happy person and has 
skills and talents which she can con- 
vey to children in a pleasant, inter- 
esting and effective manner. While 
the children need the teacher, the 
teacher does not need the children 
to satisfy her personal needs. The 
freer the teacher is from tensions, 
the more adept such a teacher will 
be for training and educating the 
mentally retarded as well as the 
normal. 
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Enrichment for Gifted Children 


WALTER B. BARBE 


7 EACHERS are the first to admit 
that the gifted child is being 
neglected in today’s overcrowded 
classrooms, but little is offered that 
can be considered practical help in 
the way of providing for the chil- 
dren who are blessed with special 
abilities. Identification of the gifted, 
an essential first step, has been slow 
in coming but is at last taking hold. 
Adequate provisions for the gifted. 
however, have not followed; and the 
resulting loss to society of these 
potential leaders can be considered 
only as a calamity. 

One of the major problems which 
educators face is in defining terms. 
The term gifted, so freely used in 
today’s educational jargon, is not 
always interpreted in the same man- 
ner. Fortunately, Dr. 
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Wittv of 


Northwestern 
moved much of the confusion about 
the “gifted child” by stating that he 
is a child who is consistently su- 
perior in any worth-while line of 
endeavor. To accept such a defini- 
tion, admittedly broad, allows for 
the inclusion of all those children 
who, even though they may not 
score high on a particular I.Q. test, 
have the potential of creating in 
order that we may have a _ better 
world in which to live. The public 
schools must recognize that the re- 
sponsibility is theirs and must make 
adequate provisions for those indi- 
viduals who possess a gift which is 
valuable only in terms of how much 
it is put to use. 


University has re 


Providing for the Gifted 
Acceleration has been offered as 
one method. of providing for the 


vifted, but has met with little suc- 


cess, for the gifted child could 
hardly be accelerated to his actual 


achievement level. Where accelera- 


tion is interpreted as more rapid 
progress toward a goal, instead of 
merely skipping grades, it has been 
more successful. Even so, there ap- 
pears to be little practical value in 
merely trying to avoid the problem 
by passing the child to another 
teacher. 

Special classes, which were in 
such disrepute for twenty years, are 
now being viewed more favorably. 
The greatest proponents of special 
classes seem to be those people 
who work in them; and the greatest 
opponents are those who have had 
no experience with them. Cleveland. 
Ohio has had a successful program 
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of special classes in the public 
schools for gifted children for the 
past thirty-five years. But such 
classes, admittedly difficult to ad- 
minister, cannot be considered the 
answer for smaller communities or 
even for those communities in which 
there is objection to anything that 
looks like favoritism to any particu- 
lar group. (This is not a valid criti- 
cism, for the gifted are certainly 
entitled to as much as are the men- 
tally retarded. The criticism is 
made, nevertheless, and has to be 


considered seriously by anyone 
planning such a program. ) 
Provisions within the regular 


classroom seem to be the only really 
practical solution in most commu- 
nities. Such provisions are commonly 
labeled “enrichment.” This is a mis- 
nomer if it is applied only to the 
gifted, for enrichment benefits all 
children—mentally retarded, aver- 
age and gifted alike. Enrichment 
appears to be a modern term ap- 
plied to teaching which recognizes 
individual differences. Since the cur- 
riculum is not specifically geared for 
the gifted, enrichment is of primary 
importance to this particular group. 
It is important to realize that no 
provision for the gifted can be con- 
sidered satisfactory if enrichment 
is not a basic element within the 
program. Special classes, without 
enrichment, would be complete 
chaos and acceleration to a class 
which was not enriched would be 
tragic. If enrichment were actually 
practiced there could be little ex- 
cuse for acceleration except in rare 
cases. 

An enriched classroom could be 
described as one in which every 
child is actively participating in 
every learning situation to the limit 
of his capacity. Enrichment is the 
conscious providing of different 
meaningful activities in terms of 
the child’s particular needs and abil- 
ities. 


How Can The Classroom 
Teacher Enrich? 


Before the classroom teacher can 
enrich the program for the gifted 
child, she must identify those special 
abilities, or “gifts,” which the chil- 
dren possess. Enrichment, therefore, 
is partly on an individual _ basis, 
and therefore, requires a thorough 
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understanding of the child and his 
abilities as well as careful planning 
on the part of the teacher. Enrich- 
ment does not just happen. It is 
neither incidental nor accidental 
teaching. 

Once the gifted child is identi- 
fied, the teacher must then accept 
the responsibility of making provi- 
sions for him. Gifted children are 
not always the great joy in a class- 
room that educational writers might 
lead us to believe. The constant 
probing that his superior ability 
makes necessary can be far more 
disrupting than helpful. If teachers 
can be helped to know why the 
child is doing the probing, they are 
better equipped to handle the prob- 
lems that naturally arise when some 
children can learn so much faster 
than others. 


For Each at His Level 


It must be admitted that teaching 
is easiest when all the children are 
on the same achievement level. But 
to have such a class would be vir- 
tually impossible; and with the 
modern belief in teaching each child 
at his level, gifted children will have 
to be treated differently. This does 
not mean that they are to be treated 
as adults, for in spite of their su- 
perior abilities along some line, they 
are still children in other ways. The 
classroom teacher must devise some 
way of helping all children learn, 
without boring the bright child with 
needless routine tasks or sweeping 
over the slower child with assign- 
ments that he cannot possibly com- 
plete. The only sensible answer to 
this very great problem is to expect 
from each child what he is capable 
of doing. The common solution 
seems to be to expect less from the 
bright than he is capable of doing 
and more from the slow. 

An extremely bright child from 
Chattanooga recently explained to 
a workshop at Peabody what his 
favorite teacher had done to keep 
him challenged. She had _ three 
boards in the room on which were 
written the daily assignments. On 
one board was the assignment for 
the entire class. These assignments 
were explained to the group as a 
whole. On the second part of the 
board were assignments which gave 
practice on the skills which had 


been presented. Not all students 
needed practice, for some had al- 
ready mastered the skills, and so 
only those who needed this work 
were expected to do it. But on the 
third part of the board were the 
assignments for those who had fin- 
ished their other work. This board 
contained truly enriched activities, 
not accelerated activities. The as- 
signments sometimes contained re- 
lated activities and research, which 
upon completion would be shared 
with the rest of the class. 

Not all of the children could even 
do the assignments on the first 
board, but because the teacher was 
not forever answering the question, 
“What do I do now?” she had time 
to differentiate even further the as- 
signments in terms of the capabili- 
ties of the child. The result was a 
challenging experience for the gifted 
child, as well as a satisfying program 
for the slower child. 

As the bright boy explained about 
the teacher who did this, “She was 
strict, but I liked her because I 
knew what she wanted me to do.” 

Enrichment activities are not ac- 
tivities of a higher grade level, but 
are a broader and deeper treatment 
of the same activities of the other 
children. Through enrichment, all 
children in a class can be working 
on the same unit, without holding 
back the fast learners and plowing 
over the slow children. In this way, 
the gifted child is a contributing 
member of the group, and not an 
oddity that is not expected to do 
what the other children are doing. 
Also, he is not the teacher’s helper. 
All children should be the teacher’s 
helpers, not just the gifted. 

The addition of extra activities 
is not enrichment, although within 
such activities there can certainly be 
enrichment. Foreign language in- 
struction at an early age has been 
found to be very successful, as has 
instruction in typing. As classroom 
teachers, our greatest hope is that 
we can adequately provide for gift- 
ed children within our rooms. Then. 
and only then, can we honestly de- 
fine education as “that process 
which seeks to promote the maxi- 
mum development of every boy 
and girl in terms of his unique na- 
ture and needs.” 


il 





The Importance of Poetry in Our Schools 


TP HERE are four good reasons for 

memorizing poetry in the schools. 
It builds and enriches the child’s 
emotional and mental life. It gives 
training in attention and concentra- 
tion. It develops an appreciation of 
beautiful language. It preserves our 
national heritage. 

The habit of reciting poetry one 
has learned to love conditions the 
emotions and lives on in the per- 
sonality as long as life itself lasts. 
The conscious mind of today be- 
comes the subconscious mind of to- 
morrow. We are constantly building 
that great reservoir of hidden im- 
pressions which largely controls our 
conduct and determines our mental 
health and working power. Much 
loved poetry helps to fill this reser- 
voir with beauty, goodness and 
truth. 

The habit of concentration can 
develop only through constant prac- 
tice. Learning takes place at the 
point of attention so that the con- 
trol of attention is the basis of all 
learning and mental growth. During 
infancy and childhood attention 
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follows interest and this is good be- 
cause the child has everything to 
learn and the constant shifting from 
one thing to another—however 
chaotic it may seem—is giving him 
impressions he needs. But as _ he 
matures—and this is one of the 
marks of maturity—the control of 
attention must progressively shift 
from interest to will. The attention 
span gradually lengthens until the 
mind develops the power of holding 
to a logical course of thought. Only) 
by learning to concentrate can 
youth be prepared to meet the tasks 
of adult life. There is no bette 
training in attention and concentra- 
tion than the memorizing of worth- 
while material. 

Our taste for literature and our 
feeling for language is developed by 
hearing, reading and using good 
language. Phrases repeated over and 
over in good poetry stock the mind 
with rich expressions which will be 
used again and again in speaking 
and writing. Mastery of the mother 
tongue is at the heart of all educa- 
tion. 
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Dr. MorcGan was editor of the NEA 
Journal, 1920-1954, and is now president 
of Senior Citizens of America and editor 
of its magazine Senior Citizen. Personal 
Growth Leaflets which he developed 
while at NEA and which have followed 
him to SCA are widely used in schools. 
They include a booklet of poems for 
each school grade. For a list of these 
leaflets and for a free sample of the book- 
let for your grade, send stamped  self- 
addressed envelop to Senior Citizens of 
America, 1129 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Be sure to indicate the 
grade desired thus: “Please send me a 
free copy of Selections for Memorizing, 
Grade Six (or whatever your grade may 
be).” 
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NATION lives in its poetry 
and its scripture. These are 
the carriers of its ideals—the strong 
golden threads of the continuous 
fabric of civilization, which goes 
down in confusion and chaos when 
these threads break. Civilization is 
not primarily machines and_ build- 
ings and the material things around 
us, important as these things may 
be. Civilization is states of mind. 
The more good states of mind one 
has the more civilized he is. The 
more a community emphasizes truth, 
goodness, and beauty, the more 
civilized it is. The enemies of civili- 
zation are indifference, _ triviality, 
and mediocrity. The hope of the 
future is in man’s desire to be better 
than he is and in his willingness to 
struggle to become better. This de- 
sire to be better is one of the con- 
stant themes of poetry. “Build thee 
more stately mansions, O my soul”. 
The teacher who has learned the 
gentle art of leading children to 
love poetry has achieved one of the 
dearest joys of the profession. Every 
normal child by the time he finishes 
elementary school should be able to 
recite perfectly from memory at 
least 100 lines of poetry selected 
from among his own favorites. 

To teach poetry one must first 
know and love it himself. This 
knowledge and love of poetry can 
be acquired by any intelligent per- 
son who will make the effort. It is 
best done in childhood. The mind 
then takes naturally to the beautiful 
and before the distractions of life 
have taken control of our minds as 
they tend to do. The secret is always 
to keep poetry at hand and to try 
to learn or re-learn a line a day. 
Thus one can keep the old favorites 
fresh and bright in the memory and 
add others year by year till one has 
an inner resource which will add 
beauty to many an otherwise idle 
hour. 
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To develop imagination, critical mindedness, 


and factual competency, one finds vast resources 


for personal enrichment and for the classroom, in the 


Use of Literature 
in the teaching of Social Science 


JAMES BURKHART 


- IS UNFORTUNATE, perhaps, that 
the social scientist cannot work 
in the same atmosphere of objectiv- 
ity which surrounds the experiment- 
al laboratory of a physical scientist. 
Instead, the social scientist must 
deal with the activities of unpre- 
dictable human beings, and the only 
laboratory to which he can lay any 
claim to at all is life itself. In this 
respect, however, in his concern 
with problems of behavior and hu- 
man relationships, the social scien- 
tist has invaluable, though often 
unrecognized, allies in the novelist, 
the playwright and the poet. 

Methodology and training may 
differ but the writer shares with the 
social scientist the desire to de- 
scribe, analyze, and to interpret hu- 
man affairs. In an __ insightful 
magazine article, Wallace Stegner 
comments, “. . . it (fiction) creates 
a make-believe world in order to 
comment on the real one... . Be- 
cause he writes fiction in order to 
reflect or illuminate; life, (the 
writer's) materials must come out 
of life. . . . The flimsy little protes- 
tations that mark the front gate of 
every novel, the solemn statements 
that any resemblance to real persons 
is entirely coincidental, are fraudu- 
lent every me. .....4 Any good piece 
of serious fiction is collected out of 
reality . . . it is (the) capacity for 
generalizing meaning that gives seri- 
ous fiction its illuminating and lib- 
erating effect.” 

Actually, the wisdom of the writer 
commonly equals and _ frequently 
surpasses that of the academician. 
It was the poet Matthew Arnold 
The author teaches social science at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. This article is 


reprinted from the “Stephens College News 


Reporter,” Vol. 16, No. 3 (March 1957), by 


permission 
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who saw the crushing nature of in- 
dustrialism long before the sociolo- 
gist began gathering statistics on 
the subject. The early Erza Pound 
clearly observed the depersonalizing 
impact of urbanism, and no scholar 
has more acutely expressed the self- 
destroying character of impersonal 
existence than have _ Fitzgerald, 
O’Neill, and Thomas Wolfe. 

Of all the social science disci- 
plines, history readily comes to mind 
as an appropriate area for the wide 
use of supplemental literary mate- 
rial. Indeed, Morris Gall remarks, 
“The closest we can come to living 
in a pervious period is in the pages 
of a good historical novel. Here hu- 
man motivation and _ psychology 
unfold before our eyes and reach 
into our consciousness as no cold 
factual account can ever do.” 

If he will but look, any history 
teacher can discover in Dickens an 
unsurpassed account of the brutaliz- 
ing effect of the industrial system in 
its beginning stages. And, as every- 
one knows, the French Revolution 
becomes starkly alive in the pages 
of The Tale of Two Cities. In similar 
fashion, all of the sweep, color, and 
drama of the Napoleonic campaigns 
is contained in Tolstoy's War and 
Peace. Stephen Crane struck the 
terror and sordidness in the Civil 
War, and war generally, in The Red 
Badge of Courage, and Stephen 
Benet pointed up the epic qualities 
of this great struggle in his narrative 
poem, John Brown's Body. 

Teachers in American Problems 
and Contemporary Institutions may 
find in Kafka’s The Trial the sense- 
lessness of regimentation, in Vol- 
taire’s Candide the shortcomings of 
the concept of the inevitability of 
progress, in Arthur Miller's Death of 
a Salesman the influence of mate- 


rialism in misdirecting an individ- 
ual’s goals and causing him to as- 
sume a life’s role for which he is 
unsuited. 

Sociology instructors may employ 
John Marquand’s Point of No Return 
or Christopher Morley’s Kitty Foyle 
to sharpen the concept of class and 
illustrate the manner in which status 
is exercised. Along the same line, 
Shaw’s Pygmalion  unforgettably 
marks the importance of speech and 
manners as grade stakes in class 
identity. Ibsen challengingly dis- 
cusses the role of women in A Doll's 
House by asking whether a woman 
is a plaything, a doll, or an individ- 
ual in her own right. One side of 
life in a small town can be seen in 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, while 
another aspect is vividly protrayed 
in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 

Turning to political science, the 
student’s democratic sympathies can 
be expanded and his interest height- 
ened through the use of such novels 
as Bruno's The Slave Ship, empha- 
sizing the failure of the intellectuals 
in Germany to resist Nazi tyranny, 
Silone’s Bread and Wine, portraying 
the intellectual’s fate under Italian 
facism, Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here, showing that it could 
happen here, and Robert Penn War- 
ven’s All The King’s Men, showing 
that it occasionally does happen 
here. The year’s best selling novel, 
The Last Hurrah, has excellent pas- 
sages on the old-time political boss 
and the social and economic condi- 
tion which created this unique 
political figure. In another recent 
popular novel, The Ninth Wave, 
the problem of irrationality in poli- 
tics is a major theme. 

The basic social studies course at 
Stephens College, Contempory So 
cial Issues, deals with the organiza- 
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tion of American democratic life. 
The syllabus for the course, worked 
out in a series of summer workshops, 
includes a list of books which are 
suitable for full-length book reviews, 
for each unit. The titles represent 
some of the best of modern fiction— 
King’s Row, Catcher In the Rye, 
Black Boy, The Grapes of Wrath, 
The Late George Apley, and other 
similar novels. In encouraging out- 
side reading, we have found that an 
excellent technique involves “pair- 
ing” a scholarly monograph with a 
literary work in the same theme. For 
example, students read a searching 
study such as Myrdal’s An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, the most definitive 
book on the American Negro, and 
compare it with a literary account, 
ie., Richard Wright’s Native Son 
or Lillian Smith's Strange Fruit. 

Th essential part of any reading 
exercise is the critical evaluation 
which it incites. We constantly urge 
the students to report full-length 
book readings in the form of a 
written book critique. In working 
on this project, students are in- 
structed to note the author’s point 
of view, to recognize bias, to sep- 
arate fact from opinion, and to ar- 
rive at personal conclusions regard- 
ing the merits of the book. In this 
way we use the subjectivism of the 
novelist to sharpen the student's 
critical discernment and_ discrimi- 
nating judgment. The technique, we 
find, assists the student in develop- 
ing the most difficult skill to teach in 
the entire realm of social science, 
the abilitv to evaluate authority and 
authenticity. 

It is our experience that literature 
contains a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial and countless rewarding per- 
ceptions. We believe that literature 
can inspire as well as inform, awak- 
en as well as instruct, and that often 
it may supplement and illustrate the 
evidence and conclusions, which the 
social scientist has drawn from ob- 
servation, statistical analysis, and 
case recording. 

If teaching is to be creative, if it 
is to develop imagination as well as 
critical mindedness and factual com- 
petency, it must utilize every meth- 
od at its command. Our exnerience 
in this area confirms the belief that 
literature is still one of the greatest 
teaching resources. 
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Have you tried... 


An Amateur Art Show 


AMELIA JO WIER 


OW can a student begin to under- 

stand Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” without having shown some re- 
sponse to a work of graphic art, in 
painting or in sculpture? One can ap- 
preciate any art a little better, too, 
when he has tried his own hand at it, 
whether it be in attempting to produce 
a poem, in making a handsome foot- 
stool or lamp base, or in trying to il- 
lustrate “the ice mast-high” that came 
“floating by, as green as emerald.” 

Consequently, this project seemed 
justifiable, especially in a high school 
with no art classes. Somewhat on the 
spur of the moment, it grew from the 
instructor's own hobby and _ enthusi- 
asms, and in the effort to stimulate 
classes suffering spring inértia. At 
least five goals were in mind: (1) to 
demonstrate creative, imaginative 
graphic composition along with the 
study of literary art; (2) to reveal 
the use of other media besides words 
to communicate an idea or a mood; 
(3) to demonstrate individuality of 
style in composition; (4) to illustrate 
unity and coherence of compositions; 
(5) to show how abstract ideas might 
call for abstract or nonobjective rep- 
resentation in color or form. 

Furthermore, since a large number 
of the senior class would be making a 
trip to Washington, D. C., and would 
visit various galleries there—the Cor- 
coran, the Freer, the National—they 
could profit by the experience of look- 
ing at great works of art with in- 
creased interest and awareness. One 
class had already seen an excellent 
film on the National Gallery, as a pre- 
liminary to their trip to the Capitol. 
But within their own locality no dis- 
plays of great works of art are avail- 
able. 

How did we go about the show? In 
themes some few girls had written of 
their interest in creative art. Another 
had mentioned the “curious paintings” 
her sister did. Another showed con- 
siderable skill in “droodling” during 
class periods. These students were 
approached to plan the show, to have 
committees to help hang the pictures, 
to mount and label drawings, and to 
take down the pictures. Rather hastily 
some posters were made to announce 
the show. 


This project was an activity of senior English 
classes taught by Miss Wier at Sevier County 
High School, Sevierville. 


Any work by non-professionals and 
by people near the age of the students 
was acceptable. Some brought in paint- 
ings by their older sisters, or by friends 
who had graduated the previous vear. 
Some very good drawings were fur- 
tively procured from the notebook of 
a girl who seemed hesitant to share 
her talent. Still others, puzzled by the 
few abstract pictures, “those modern 
ones!” bought colored chalks or pastels 
or water colors to try their own imag- 
inative skill. Gradually during the 
week, over forty items were brought in. 

Students who were free at odd mo- 
ments lent a hand at driving tacks 
above the blackboard to hang the few 
framed pictures. Others helped cut 
mats of poster paper or cardboard, so 
that the drawings might be set off 
against the green boards. To prevent 
marring the board surface, we used 
masking tape which could be easilv 
removed. Since the concrete black 
walls do not lend themselves to thumb 
tacks or tape, we put below the chalk 
trav a thin wire to which pictures 
could be fastened with clip clothespins, 
or on which magazines could be held 
open. Every available piece of | stiff 
cardboard was used for displav area. 
Thus the exhibit got under wav for 
its ten days’ showing. . 

What was the response of the stu- 
dents? Suddenly, instead of just gath- 
ering before classes at the back of the 
room, tvine knots in the cords of the 
venetian blinds, or looking at maga- 
zines. students seemed to enjov studvy- 
ing the unsigned, un-named works of 
art. Often it seemed worth the time to 
allow an extra five minutes or more 
for them to move along the two walls. 
amused or curious at what thev saw. 
Other contributions to the displav 
were brought in from time to time. 

One girl who had not shown much 
enthusiasm at all for English brought 
in such an unusual black and white 
landscape that others were surprised. 
“Did she do it with that svstem of 
using numbers?” They asked. But the 
originality of her scene was unmistak- 
able. Later she broueht in another 
one, with the paint still wet upon it— 
an odd brilliant scene that revealed a 
vigorous imagination. 

With one of the classes studving 
the romantic poets, we took occasion 
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for reading and considering how Keats 
was inspired by seeing the Grecian urn. 
That same class also worked out a 
panel discussion, with four girls; they 
explained quite well the significance of 
the few abstract pictures; one talked 
on her library paper about the National 
Gallery; one showed handsome port- 
folio reproductions of famous Degas 
and Van Gogh pictures. A large pro- 
portion of the class asked interested, 
intelligent questions. 

In another of five classes, one mem- 
ber showed superior ability in her oil 
paintings, and drawings of horses. Very 
modestly she told how she had come 
to specialize in drawing horses. “I 
always wanted a horse, and since I 
never had one, I took up sketching 
them.” She told also of reading about 
Rosa Bonheur’s animal pictures. An- 
other girl explained how she had 
learned to do rather intricate geomet- 
rical designs like those for textiles; her 
displav showed how they were done 
first in pencil, then colored with pre- 
cise care. Reports on other artists were 
given; booklets with copies of the 
“Metropolitan Minatures” were passed 
around the class. 

Interest developed in another way 
with a fourth group. The instructor 
showed them the curious method of 
doing “contour drawings” to show the 
difficulty of keeping the eye on the 
model rather than on the paper, and 
how a certain skill was evident no mat- 
ter how odd the results might be. Thev 
found great amusement and surprise at 
some of the Thurber-like _ effects 
achieved. 

Students were curious as they had 
not been about poetry. One was espe- 
cially responsive. “I bought myself a 
box of water colors to try mv hand,” 
she said. “These I did last night. Why 
are mine so different from those the 
students did last night after play prac- 
tice? What does this one mean to 
vou? I called it a thunderstorm. (That 
is exactly what the teacher guessed it!) 
What is art, anyway? Is it just a 
mood?” 

While others were at a meeting, she 
poured over a scrapbook collection of 
the instructor’s hobby attempts at 
drawing plants and landscapes; she 
read all the explanations about the 
famous paintings which had_ been 
posted the previous week; she ex- 
amined carefully in another book the 
careful, painstaking work of some 
fourteenth-century masters. For this 
one the project was certainly thought- 
provoking. 

It was worth while for most of the 
classes. They began to see how ideas 
and moods can be expressed in color 
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as well as in words—or better than in 
words. “What does this picture do to 
you?” became a leading question. Here 
was something without any answer 
in the back of a book; they began to 
think. One of the students least able 
in written work gave an excellent in- 
terpretation of one abstract drawing. 
Some had fun in naming a few of the 
hurriedly produced “moderns”; “This 
one I’d call ‘The Headache.’” “No, 
that is the song ‘I’m All Shook Up!’” 
“Here’s one I'd call ‘Earthworm Escap- 
ing from a Robin.’” “But where do 
vou get the robin? I don’t see any 
robin!” “No, but the funny curve is 
like an earthworm, and this red strip 
means danger!” 

To some the matter of individuality 
of style was noticeable. With more 
time, we might have developed that 
goal more effectively. But at least one 
box of water colors was put to use by 
a sensitive girl who had never tried 
before; and one box of pastels, and 
more tubes of paint were opened. Best 
of all, imagination, curiosity, and 
humor came more than ever into evi- 
dence. If a handful of illustrations of 
the colorful lines of “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” which we had just 
been reading, had come in, one’s fond- 
est hope would have been fulfilled. 

At the end of the ten days students 
voted on their favorites among the 
different types of pictures displayed. 


A conventional pretty landscape in 
oils received the highest vote. But an 
unusual one, almost an abstraction ran 
a close second. 

Certainly the plan is worth trying 
again. The show might be better 
earlier in the term. Then it would per- 
haps provide material for freer dis- 
cussions of hobbies of other kinds. Also 
out of this came ideas for library re- 
search at greater length—the various 
schools of art, studies of notable paint- 
ers, the film on Van Gogh’s “Lust for 
Life,” Degas’ dancers, and the like. 
Demonstrations of the techniques of 
using oils, water color, pastels, would 
be excellent oral work. Even the most 
inarticulate industrial art specialist 
could make frames more suitable than 
the hasty makeshifts used on_ this 
occasion. Other boys might construct 
mobiles. Possibilities are infinite. 

The article by Ruth K. Carlson, 
“There Is Alwavs Room for Beauty,” 
in the April, 1957, NEA Journal pro- 
vided encouragement to work out this 
little show with the seniors. Surely 
“when old age shall this generation 
waste” a great work of art can indeed 
“tease us out of thought as doth eter- 
nity.” And one is more fully aware of 
the skill of any great work when he 
has attempted, however inadequately, 
to express his personal concent of 
beauty in shape or color as well as in 
words. 





Your Retirement Questions 


Questions most frequently asked about retirement will be answered each 


month in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Q. As a member of the retirement 
system I would like to know the mini- 
mum amount of monthly benefits a 
member may draw upon retiring. 


A. There is no minimum or maximum 
amount of benefits to members under the 
retirement system. The only guaranteed 
minimum monthly benefit is that provided 
by the amendment that assures the re- 
tirant that he or she, upon retiring, shall 
receive a monthly benefit not less than 
$2.50 multiplied by the number of years 
of prior service; teaching service 
rendered prior to July 1, 1945, not in 
excess of 20 years. This simply means that 
a retiring teacher who has established 
20 or more years of prior service is guar- 
anteed a monthly benefit of $2.50 multi- 
plied by 20 years, or a total of $50.00 a 
month. It is well to note that the Mini- 
mum Benefit Fund amendment concerns 
itself with prior service only, and does not 
include membership service. 

For all Class B members the benefits 
as determined under the above amend- 


i.e., 


ment will remain the same from the date 
of retirement for the remainder of their 
lives. For a Class A member the same 
benefits will be assured until age sixty- 
five, at which time a new calculation 
must be made, taking into consideration 
one-half of the primary Social Security 
benefits for which a member has become 
eligible. 


Q. What do Class A members con- 
tribute? 

A. The contributions payable by Class 
A members amount to 3 per cent of cov- 
ered compensation (that is, compensation 
covered under Social Security which is 
compensation not in excess of $4,200 per 
annum) plus 5 per cent of the part in 
excess of $4,200. In addition, the mem- 
ber’s Social Security taxes are deducted 
from his compensation up to $4,200. The 
tax until 1960 is 2% per cent of covered 
compensation but is scheduled to increase 
to 2% per cent in 1960, and to increase 
at five year intervals thereafter until it 
reaches 4% per cent in 1975. 





The Bell Tolls Early 


Knox County Principals Look At Their Job 


CHOOL bells tolled a little early 

this year for some seventy princi- 
pals of the Knox County School Sys- 
tem. However, as they hastened to 
answer this early call to “books,” they 
donned rather than doffed their vaca- 
tion clothes. For in this instance 
“books were taken up” at the Won- 
derland Club, high in the Great 
Smokies, at Elkmont, Tennessee. The 
occasion was the two-day work con- 
ference for both elementary and sec- 
ondary principals. 

As the group arrived on Sunday 
afternoon, August 18, several brought 
families or friends to share these two 
days of working and playing together. 
This conference had been planned to 
help principals help each other to meet 
more effectively the challenge of the 
vear ahead—the guidance of approxi- 
mately 30,000 boys and girls who 
would be enrolled in Knox County 
Schools. 

The enthusiasm of renewing old 
acquaintances and friendships and the 
welcoming of new members was trans- 
formed into a more serious mien as 
in the first general session Miss Mil- 
dred E. Doyle, Superintendent of 
Schools, set the theme for the con- 
ference, “The Principal, An Educa- 
tional Leader.” She spoke to the group 
on leadership responsibility in curric- 
ulum improvement in the Knox County 





Mrs. CoKer is Supervisor of Instruction, Knox 
County Schools, Knoxville. 


PHYLLIS COKER 


schools. In her words were a challenge 
and an inspiration for the group to 
take inventory of themselves and their 
jobs, and to take courage to do those 
things which would make for more ef- 
fective educational opportunities for 
the boys and girls of Knox County. 

So that the theme of the conference 
might be made a meaningful one 
throughout the year, there were pres- 
ent in addition to the principals, mem- 
bers of the administrative © staff, 
consultants from the University of 
Tennessee, and members of the State 
Department of Education. These peo- 
ple served as resource people through- 
out the conference. 

During one day of the conference, 
guidance workers representing the 
various high schools were participants. 
General sessions were held for all 
principals, at which time consultants 
or resource people made presentations 
of the guidance program, in-service 
education plans, administrative policies 
and the major responsibilities of the 
principal. To facilitate the work to 
be done and to enable them to plan 
more effectively the principals divided 
themselves first into two groups, ele- 
mentary and secondary; later into five 
groups, those on the secondary level 
forming one group. These groups stud- 
ied and discussed further the presen- 


tations of the general sessions and in 
turn made recommendations to the 
entire group. In addition, a decision 
was made to continue these small work- 
ing groups throughout the year. 

During this busy work schedule 
there came some interruptions which 
even the most skillful discussion leader 
was powerless to prevent. The tinkle of 
a small bell brought a threat of mutiny 
to any group leader who did not “let 
out books” immediately because it was 
“chow time”. There was the business 
of finding that favorite place at the 
dining table. Here the conversation 
turned to many topics including the 
most recent rivalry at shuffleboard, 
Ping-pong, canasta, or scrabble. 

The general sessions in the evening 
were followed by a recreation period 
of folk dancing, square dancing, and 
genuine good fellowship. 

As the conference drew to a close, 
plans and ways of working to meet 
the challenge of the year ahead were 
well under way. A closer feeling of 
fellowship among the administrative 
personnel had been established. Everv 
principal was keenly aware of his re- 
sponsibility in curriculum improvement 
in the Knox County Schools and of his 
role as an educational leader. 

The most pertinent evaluation of 
the conference was the unanimous ex- 
pression, “Let’s come back next vear 
and stay longer—please”. 
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ANNOUNCING the NEW 


Winston Arithmetic Practice Books 


to accompany the State Adopted New Winston Arithmetics 
Grades 3-4-5-6-7-8 





Each workbook contains these features that you have been looking for in an arithmetic workbook 


V An abundance of practice—WITHOUT development 

V A balance between computational exercises and written problems 

V Functional use of color throughout 

V Answers arranged horizontally down left or right side of page, or vertically in straight rows 
for easy checking 

V Every page keyed to the page of the text which it supports. 

V A Teacher's Edition in full size and color with complete answers on each page, thus eliminating 
the separate answer sheets or answer book for teachers. 


For further information, write 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7 5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30 


Represented in Tennessee by Thomas W. Towery 
209 North Main Street 


Fayetteville, Tenn. 








"The Finest in Reading” 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 


(grades one through eight) 
by DR. GUY L. BOND, et al 
Candidate for the Official Basic Reading List for Tennessee 


This basic reading program stands apart from all other programs for two important reasons: 


First The series provides materials and uses methods 
completely adjusted to the varied levels of pupil ability. 
Ask about The Bond Plan and the Classmate (simplified) editions 
for those reading below grade level. 


Second The content and procedures are specifically designed to 
teach children to read every type of material that they will 
meet, whether in or out of the reading class. 


The Most Effective Basic Reading Program Available Today 
published by 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. ATLANTA 8, GA. DALLAS 2, TEX. WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Tennessee Representative: BASIL B. McMAHAN, Manchester, Tenn. 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


LouisE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Around and About, by Marchette Chute. 
Illustrations by the author. Dutton, 
1957. $2.95. Grades 1-3. A delightful 
book of rhymes by this well-known 
author, which captures the spirit of 
childhood with gaiety and insight. 

Daniel Boone’s Echo, by William O. 
Steele. Illustrated by Nicolas. Har- 
court, Brace, 1957. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
An uproarious tall tale in which Daniel 
Boone proved that Kentucky is a 
fine place to settle. The artist’s vigor- 
ous drawings provide excellent inter- 
pretation of the story's humor and 
imagination. 

The Farmer and His Cows, by Louise 
Floethe. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Scribner’s, 1957. $2.75. Grades 1-4. 
A colorful book that describes the 
dairy farmer’s work long ago, and the 
way farming is today. Double-page 
pictures. 

Katie Kittenheart, by Miriam E. Mason. 
Illustrated by Charles Geer. Macmillan, 
1957. $2.50. Grades 2-5. Katie went 
to Kentucky to visit Grandma Buckley 
when her father and mother went to 
Arabia for a year. She had many new 
adventures that proved she was a 
tender-hearted little girl. 


Praying Mantis, by Harriet E. Huntington 
Illustrated with photographs. Double- 
day, 1957. $2.00. Grades 1-4. Accurate 
and complete information on the entire 
life cycle of the mantis, one of the most 
fascinating insects in the world. 


The True Book of Houses, by Katherine 
Carter. Illustrated by George Rhoads. 
Childrens Press, 1957. $2.00. Grades 
1-4, A simple, informative book on how 
people shelter themselves in various 
parts of the world. 


Over and Over, by Charlotte Zolotow. 
Pictures by Garth Williams. Harper, 
1957. $2.75. Grades 1-2. A delightful 
story of a little girl who loved all the 
holidays of the year, but was not sure 
which one came next. Colorful pictures. 


Over In The Meadow, by John Lang- 
staff. Pictures by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1957. $2.75. Grades 
1-3. An endearing version of an old 
counting song for children, with pic- 
tures filled with the beauty and wonder 
of meadow life. 


For Older Readers 


Breakneck Betty, by Adele and Cateau 
DeLeeuw. World, 1957. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. A childhood nickname plagues 
Betty in her first year out of high school. 
How she gains a new understanding 
of herself and of the people closest 
to her is a warm story for teen-agers. 

The Clue in The Antique Clock, by Helen 
Girvan. Westminster, 1957. $2.75. 
Grades 7-12. Story of seventeen- 
year-old Cheryl Thorne and her experi- 
ences in New York trying to carry out 
the strange assignment her father gave 
her before leaving on a trip. 

Ferdinand Magellan, Master Mariner, by 
Seymour Gates Pond. Illustrated by 
Jack Coggins. Random House, 1957. 
$1.95. Grades 5-8. Exciting biography 
of the courageous explorer who named 
the Pacific Ocean, discovered the strait 
which bears his name, and thus proved 
that the world could be circumnavi- 
gated. 

Flight Overseas, by Henry B. Lent. Illus- 
trated by photographs. Macmillan, 
1757. $3.00. Grades 5-9. A _ behind- 
the-scenes story of the flight of a 
trans-Atlantic luxury airliner is told in 
interesting detai!. This includes the 
maintenance of the ship, training of the 
flight crew, flight preparation and pro- 
cedures. 

Leopard Horse Canyon, The Story of the 
Lost Appaloosas, by Bruce Grant. 
World, 1957. $2.75. Grades 5-9. Old 
Texas comes to life in a story of Ted 
Holliday, a _beautifully-spotted wild 
colt, and the long-kept secret of an old 
Indian. 

Moles and Shrews, by Charles L. Ripper. 
Illustrated by the author. Morrow, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 3-7. An interesting book 
about these rather unpopular animals. 
The author’s information about them 
and his delightful pictures create a 
different impression from the usual one. 

Tall Tales From the High Hills, by Ellis 
Credle. Illustrated by Richard Bennett. 
Nelson, 1957. $2.75. Grades 5-up. 
These twenty lively stories that are 
part of our literary heritage have 
been passed down from generation to 
generation by the mountain folk of the 
South. The stories are humorous and 
the drawings contribute to the fun. 

Young Readers Science Fiction Stories, 
by Richard M. Elam. Illustrated by Vic- 
tor Prezio. Lantern Press, 1957. $2.50. 





Grades 4-7. These exciting stories which 
revolve about the experiences of youth- 
ful travelers in outer space, will be 
enjoyed by youthful readers. 


Received for Review 

High School Teaching, Kenneth H. 
Hansen. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 421 pp. $5.75. 

Developing a High School Core Pro- 
gram, Lucile L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alberty. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 
297 pp. $4.75. 

More Than Social Studies, A view of 
Social Learning in the Elementary 
School, Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957, 
452 pp. $5.95. 

Science Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, John S. Richardson. Englewood 
Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 1957. 385 pp. $6.50. 

Plane Geometry, Rolland Smith and 
James Ullrich. New York: World Book 
Company, 1956. 536 pp. $3.32. 

Curriculum Planning Through In- 
Service Programs, Harold Spears. Illus- 
trated by the author. Englewood Cliffs. 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 350 pp. $4.50. 

Your Children Want to Read, A Guide 
for Teachers and Parents, Ruth Tooze. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 222 
pp. $5.00. 

The Child and His Elementary School 
World, Ruby H. Warner. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 406 pp. $4.95. 


Tennessee Authors 

Educational Leadership and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal, Charles R. 
Spain, Harold D. Drummond and John 
I. Goodlad. New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1956. 371 pp. $4.50. 

The Student Teacher in Action, Sam P. 
Wiggins. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
1957, 217 pp. $2.95. 

Emphasizes the responsibilities of stu- 
dent and supervising teachers, and _in- 
cludes especially useful suggestions for 
student teachers. 

Teen-Age Tales, Book 4, Ralph Roberts 
and Walter Barbe. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co. 1957. 248 pp. $2.40. 

Stories selected to appeal to the high 
school interest level and fifth-sixth grade 
reading level. Subject headings indicate 
their range of interest: Action, Danger, 
Suspense; Science; Adventures with Ani- 
mals; Sports; and Time for Decision. 

Journey to Nashville, Alfred Leland 
Crabb. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., 1957. 291 pp. $3.75. 

The story of the remarkable migration 
of the pioneers who founded Nashville. 

Messages of the Governors of Tennes- 
see 1845-1857, Vol. IV, Robert H. White. 
Nashville: The Tennessee Historical Com- 
mission, 1957. 741 pp. $4.00. 
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Here are three distinguished series 


The Ginn Basic Readers 


Russell and Handsomely illustrated series for Grades 1-8, with Grades |-3 books revised. Exemplifies the best 

Others methods of learning and teaching reading; provides for needs of a// children. Bases its teaching on 
the child's mental, physical, emotional and social development. Workbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
tests. 


Our Singing World 


Uses the spontaneous musical activities of children in play as teaching basis. Correlates singing, 
instrument-playing and listening. Kindergarten through Grade 9. Guides and teaching sugges- 


Pitts-Glenn- 
W atters-Wersen 


tions. 


Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series 


Correlates history, geography and civics in a basic program that helps to build good citizens. 
For Grades I-9. Profusely illustrated. Workbooks, teachers’ manuals. 


Represented by 


Shenantidk Aiieielins Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


P. O. Box 246, 

sina GINN AND COMPANY 
and John T. Burrus 

P. O. Box 118, 

Franklin, Tenn. 165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta a: 














An Aeailie - Usual " ust : - 


ADVENTURE IN TELEZONIA 


Probably no single audio-visual package has been so widely used or as 
enthusiastically received by thousands of schools as this aid for instruct- 


ing grade-school children in good telephone usage. 


Working closely with the Audio Visual Materials Bureau of Wayne 
University of Detroit, the Bell System produced a full-color puppet 
film with supplementary teaching aids designed to help teachers instruct 


and encourage students to use the telephone properly. 


The sound motion picture, a children’s booklet, a teacher’s instructional 
guide and a silent film-strip are available free of charge in any location 


served by Southern Bell. 


and don't forget these other 


important aids... In this scene from the ren filmland of TELEZONIA the Mayor scolds 
Mumble Voice (with lollipop) for not speaking clearly. 


@ MOTION PICTURES .. . a variety of subjects—descriptive catalogue available. 
@ BOOKLETS ... including life of Dr. Alexander Bell and other pamphlets. 
@ DEMONSTRATIONS ‘emerter . . there is NO CHARGE. For the Telezonia Package 


and these other teaching aids, just contact our local manager or 
write directly to: 





W. T. BRADLEY, General Commercial Manager 
226 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tennessee 


SOUTHERN BELL Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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Teachers aid in promoting 


Highway Safety 


G. Hitton BUTLER 


N ADDITION to the tremendous 

responsibility already vested in the 
teaching profession, the 28,000 school 
teachers of Tennessee have the further 
grave responsibility of taking the lead 
in our fight to save the lives of our 
children on the highways. 

First, let me say that I personally 
and the Tennessee Department of Safe- 
ty as a whole sincerely appreciate the 
extraordinary efforts of Tennessee’s 
teachers in this never ending battle to 
control highway tragedy. 

The services rendered by Tennessee 
teachers in such matters as the organi- 
zation and operation of safety patrols, 
the devotion of time to safety lectures 
and demonstrations, and the close coop- 
eration with this department's Safety 
Education Section have not gone unap- 
preciated. 

We in the State Department of 
Safety recognize the debt we owe our 
school teachers for their friendship, 
firmness, education, understanding, de- 
votion, dedication and determination 
to act always in the best interests of 
the young citizens of our state. 

From a practical point of view, let 
me tell you some of the background 
of Tennessee’s traffic death situation in 
order that you may better understand 
the reasoning behind some of the things 
we are doing today. 

At the end of 1955, we closed the 
books on the bloodiest year in the 
highway history of this state . . . 906 
dead . . . many of them school chil- 
dren, some of them undoubtedly stu- 
dents of some of vou who are reading 
this article. 

During the first four months of 
1956, the number of deaths recorded 
was only four less than during the 
first four months of 1955 . indicat- 
ing that the state was still out of con- 
trol on a runaway course leading to 
heartbreak, suffering and death. 

Much of the motoring public had 
either forgotten or chose to ignore 
traffic regulations of the state which 
had been created to save their lives 
and the lives of their voung ones. 

And they had either forgotten or 
chose to ignore our State Troopers, 
placed on the highwavs to enforce 
those regulations, therebv protecting 





Mr. BUTLER is Tennessee Commissioner of 
Safety, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville. 
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the property and lives of those same 
motorists. 

Drastic action was called for. A 
show of force was an immediate neces- 
sity. A rewakening of the public to the 
seriousness of the situation was im- 
perative. I don’t mind telling you that 
we set out to make our 400 State Troop- 
ers look like 4,000. 

One of the first things we did was 
to assemble massive units of Troopers 
and conduct drivers checks which the 
press promptly dubbed “roadblocks.” 

Just as promptly, our checks for 
drunken drivers became “drunknets,” 
our roving patrols became “panzer 
blocks,” our visibility programs of 
stringing patrol cars from one end of 
the state to the other became “longitud- 
inal blocks” and our use of Radar 
equipment became known as “speed 
blocks.” 

Principally, the campaign has been 
to remove the unsafe, unqualified, un- 
licensed and unexamined drivers from 
the highways. A major by-product of 
the campaign has been a tremendous 
amount of interest in and conversation 
about the Highway Patrol. 

Results? Well worth the effort. By 
constantly cutting deaths during the 
remaining months of 1956, we ended 
the year with 140 lives saved. By a 
continuation of the original program, 
always in a state of revision and inno- 
vation, 1957 got off to an excellent 
start. During the first seven months of 
this year, traffic deaths in Tennessee 
ran 76 less than for a comparable pe- 
riod in 1956. 

We have gambled on our roadblock 
program. It could have been misin- 
terpreted by the pubic, but through 
unprecedented cooperation of news 
media, municipal enforcement officials, 
and motorists themselves, our sincere 
purposes were accepted, and the re- 
sults speak for themselves. 

As the number of vehicles on the 
highways and the number of licensed 
drivers increase, so will the number 
of traffic accidents and deaths increase, 
safetv officials sav. We are out to prove 
that thev are wrong. 

Your continuation of interest in our 
safetv program, as reflected into the 
lives of the state’s hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children, can help us 
prove that we are right. 








Particular.s— 
of interes | 


— People—Events—Ideas 


Ir. John W. Letson, superintendent of 
Bessemer, Alabama Schools, has become 
acting superintendent of Chattanooga 
Schools, effective November 1. 

Retirep: George Jaynes, former super- 
intendent of Hamblen County Schools. 

Diep: Rufus Baker, superintendent of 
Maury County Schools, of a heart attack, 
October 10. 


PTA District Meetings 
“Today’s Children, Our dia was 
the theme of this year’s annual PTA dis- 
trict meetings, held throughout the state 
in October. A member of the TEA staff 
participated in each of the fifteen meet- 





ings. 
Elementary Principals Con- 
ference 


Supervisors, superintedents and princi- 
pals, all people working in elementary 
schools in Tennessee, mark these dates 
red on your school calendar: April 17, 
18, and 19, 1958. Begin to make plans 
now to attend the Southeastern Ele- 
mentary Principals Conference in Chatta- 
nooga. The headquarters hotel is the 
Read House. 


P. P. Claxton Education Build- 
ing 

The new University of Tennessee Col- 
lege of Education building, made possible 
by an appropriation of the 1955. state 
legislature will be formally dedicated on 
November 15. It has been named in honor 
of the late Philander P. Claxton, who 
organized and headed the University’s 
first Department of Education in 1903. 


Education of Academically 
Talented 

The National Education Association will 
hold a national working conference on 
education of academically talented stu- 
dents, in Washington, D. C., February 
6-8, at the Statler Hotel. 

Chairman for the conference will be Dr. 
James B. Conant, former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and past president of Harvard University. 
“About a third of our youth continue 
their education beyond high school,” Dr. 
Conant said. “From this group come the 
future professional men and women 
whose services are so important for the 
welfare of our nation. The conference 
which is being called will be concerned 
with some of the problems involved in 
planning and providing the education of 
these young people.” 
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The conference is the first step in a 
year-long NEA project on the identifica- 
tion and education of the academically 
talented pupil in the American high school, 
made possible by a Carnegie Foundation 
grant. 

The conference will draw together what 
is now known about the academically 
talented student, the results of experi- 
mental projects, and experiences of school 
systems in dealing with this problem. The 
conference will be followed by field con- 
ferences and published materials. 

About 200 persons will be invited to 
participate. They will include curriculum 
experts, researchers in the field, teacher 
education personnel, college and _ school 
administrators, academic scholars, and 
PTA and school board members. 


State Survey Releases 


The report of the state survey of edu- 
cation, grades 1-12, is to be submitted to 
the Legislative Council Subcommittee 
early in November. It is to be released 
to the press in stages soon thereafter. 
Watch your newspaper for these reports 
beginning about November 15. 

Releases on the study of higher edu- 
cation are scheduled for early December. 


Leadership Conferences 

Annual fall TEA leadership conferences 
conducted by the staff and local leaders 
were completed in early October. All ex- 
cept three school systems were represented 
at one of the ten conferences scheduled 
at strategic locations over the state. 

Questions of primary concern were 
whether to wait for the recommendations 
of the state survey of education before 
formulating the 1959 legislative program, 
and whether this program when form- 
ulated should include items other than 
teacher welfare. The concensus was that 
the new program should be a_ broader 
one based on the survey. 

Representing the NEA were Dr. Ivan 
Booker, Associate Director of. Member- 
ship, during the week of September 16, 
and Miss Mary Titus, Consultant for Local 
Associations, during the weeks of Septem- 
ber 23 and 30. Dr. Booker and Miss Titus 
also met with building representatives of 
Nashville and Davidson County, Knoxville 
and Knox County and Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County to discuss the function 
of local associations: to carry on a mean- 
ingful program including teacher welfare, 
public relations, professional growth and 
teacher recruitment, and to build the state 
and national associations. 

Copies of the revised TEA Handbook 
for Local Associations were presented to 
presidents and superintendents and super- 
visors. This new edition includes sections 
on the local, state and national associa- 
tions and the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
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TEACHER VACATIONS 





to MIAMI BEACH 


From Write Right in 1958! 
Plus 45 Additional Prizes! 


You Can Be One of 30 Lucky Teachers... 


to win a marvelous, expense-paid week’s vacation ... to fly by Delta 
Airlines to Miami ... to luxuriate as our guest at The Golden Gate 
Hotel, famed for its elegant decor and fine cuisine ... to enjoy excit- 
ing tours ... to sun and swim at beautiful Miami Beach ... for 
seven golden days and six thrilling nights. It’s all on us: hotel, meals, 
tours, fun and transportation! 


5 Second Prizes—$100 10 Third Prizes—$50 30 Fourth Prizes—$25 


How to Win with Write Right 


Save all your Write Right Coupons from filler bands, tablets, com- 
position books, etc. Count and separate them by face value. Mail 
them to The Special Teachers Write Right Contest, Chamblee, Ga., on 
or before April 1, 1958. Your students can help, too; coupons they 
send for their prizes can also count on yours, if they designate your 
name when they send coupons in. The thirty teachers with the most 
coupons and credits win a glorious free week’s vacation to Miami 
Beach. See complete contest rules on a Write Right filler band, or 
send for information sheet. 


riteRigh 


WRITE RIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


Buy ... Suggest Write Right 


to your Students! 


{ 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


Name casei Address ——— : ao Ds 
| ee __Are you (or spouse) a member of State 

Educ. Assoc.? Yes ] No 

Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes O NoQ 

Male under age 21? Yes [| No [J 

Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes OO NoQ 





Your Age 


Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than 














to and from work? Yes [] No [J 
Married? Yes [] No — Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes O No 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model eK 8 
Deluxe, Special, “ete. 
No. of Cyl. _____-__Type of Body _ = ee 
Purchase date Motor No. 
Month and Year 
Factory (or serial) No. — _Present Insurance Expires ———— 
UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 
First Semi- Semi- 
annual annual 
prem. __ thereafter 


LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Dam- 

age, 10/20/5, 15/30/5, 20/40/5, 30/100/5, or 

50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) a 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 

per person edie 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Van- 

dalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 7 pena 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 
each use 

COLLISION AND UPSET — $25 or $50 or $100 
deductible or 80% — On 80% coverage, 
your share never exceeds $50 per accident ‘ E 


Tia Fb... : 


REET LI REN oe ne 


INSURANCE 
V \ ; P IES | 
Aa@Inin | COMPAN 


pe ane 





= 








* Sponsored by your State Teachers’ Association 


W. O. EVERS, State Mer. JOHN E. STEWART 
HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY 
321 7th Avenue North 2018 East 12th Street 
Nashville 3, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Alpine 4-3590 Vernon 1-1676 





Supplementary materials included are the 
constitution and Code of Ethics of the 
TEA, Tenure Law, parliamentary pointers, 
NEA Publications List, and aids for local 
leaders. 


Citizens Committee for Better 
Schools 


The first state-wide meeting of the 
Tennessee Citizens Committee for better 
schools was held at the State Library and 
Archives auditorium in Nashville, October 
8. Mrs. E. E. Reisman, Jr., Chattanooga, 
gave a brief history of the organization, 
being a culmination of (1) the recom- 
mendation of the Tennessee White House 
conference “that a state citizens committee 
be formed to develop a sustained public 
interest in the schools,” (2) the remarkable 
results achieved by a citizens committee in 
Chattanooga, and (3) the foreseen possi- 
bilities of the state survey of education as 
a “reservoir of factual materials which 
might be presented to citizens over the 
state for their consideration.” 

“Needs of Tennessee Schools,” the sub- 
ject of Commissioner Quill E. Cope’s 
opening address were listed as first at- 
tracting and keeping competent teachers. 
He expressed more concern for the quality 
than for the quantity of persons entering 
the profession, pointing out the increas- 
ing number of teachers with at least 
bachelors degrees (an increase of 1,159 
last year) and also the alarming number 
of non-college-trained teachers (809 last 
year). Dr. Cope listed as primary ques- 
tions that of whether people of the state 
believe good schools important, and 
whether they are willing to give what is 
necessary to get good schools. He empha- 
sized the necessity for long range plan- 
ning and the fact that good schools are 
built at the local community level. 


A panel discussion, moderated by Dr. 
Henry Hill, President of Peabody College, 
presented “The Need for Citizen Interest 
in Schools,” from various points of view. 
Participants were: Fenner Heathcock, Di- 
rector, Tennessee Farm Bureau; Lowell 
Crane, Insurance Agent; Forest Dickinson, 
Vice-president of the Tennessee Labor 
Council; Mrs. Brannam McCoy, Fifth Dis- 
trict President, PTA.; Dr. Donald G. 
Sahli, Director of Public Relations, TEA; 
and John R. Long, Jr., President, Tennes- 
see School Boards Association. 

The varied work of Citizens Commit- 
tees across the country was indicated in 
an address, “It Works, Citizen Interest in 
Schools,” by Henry Toy, President, Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

A tentative constitution and by laws 
were adopted, and officers elected. The 
group expressed a desire that additional 
local Citizens Committees be formed. The 
next meeting of the state organization is 


scheduled for April 8, 1958. 
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L Audio-Visual Mids— 


© Malaya, Land of Tin and Rubber 
shows a colorful survey of life in the for- 
est of the Malay Peninsula. Many inter- 
esting sequences on the production of 
latex on a rubber plantation is shown. 
Other sequences show the mining and 
processing of tin ore, along with typical 
activities on the Island of Singapore, the 
world’s most important crossroad of ship- 
ping lanes. Emphasis is placed on Malaya’s 
strategic importance with respect to world 
trade. The film reviews the contribution 
that many racial groups—the Chinese, the 
Malays, Indian and European—have made 
to present-day culture. (14 minutes, En- 
Britannica Films )—Marvin 





cyclopedia 
PRATT 


e Thailand, Land of Rice, presents a 
richly varied overview of Thailand and 
its people. Sequences are shown from the 
City of Bangkok—center of commerce, 
government and the spiritual life of the 
nation—to the fertile valley in which 
abundant rice crops are produced. The 
film portrays the way of life of a typical 
farm family; the floating market on Bang- 
kok’s canals, and the busy traffic in Bang- 
kok harbors. Because of the political 
interest in Southeast Asia today, this film 
may be effectively used in high school 
units on world affairs. (E B F)—wm.p. 


® Why Food Spoils is a vivid review of 
the ways in which pioneers struggled to 
preserve foods. The film describes the 
work of molds, yeasts and bacteria and 
explains how they grow and multiply. 
Spoilage of food is explained and methods 
of destroying bacteria by such methods 
as drying, canning, freezing, pasteurizing, 
dehydration, and use of gamma rays. This 
film has wide application for use in 
science, health, and social studies classes 
for the middle grades and junior high 
school. Demonstrations and experiments 
shown by microphotography make the film 
of special interest and value. (Available 
in color or black and white. 14 minutes, 
E B F)—™M.-p. 


© Eyes: Their Structure and Care is a 
one-reel film that will provide high school 
students with basic information, and will 
aid in the development of favorable at- 
titudes. It gives a clear, concise pres- 
entation of the structure and function of 
the eye, and stimulates student’s interest 
in caring for and protecting their eyes. 
( Coronet )—M.P. 


® Teeth: Their Structure and Care, de- 
signed to present up-to-date facts of dental 
health to high school students, is consid- 
ered by the American Dental Association 
to be in accord with current scientific 
knowledge and practice. The film re- 
views the structure of the teeth, the 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons . . . the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 





Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 
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When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 


Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete. 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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Is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 
ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 








OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 
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functions of different types of teeth, the 
way in which decay occurs and progresses, 
and methods of preventing decay and 
protecting teeth and gums. (Available in 
color or black and white. Coronet )—™M.P. 
@ Art in Our Classroom is a series of six 
filmstrips in vivid color, showing children 
of the primary grades actively engaged in 
meaningful, creative arts experiences. The 
sequence of photographs show the at- 
tractive classroom setting, the equipment 
and materials needed for the arts projects, 
the teacher’s instruction, and the chil- 
dren’s enthusiastic response as individual 
interests are expressed with the use of 
needle and thread, papier-mache, clay, 
paper and scissors, printing designs, and 
stick puppets. Many interesting uses and 
approaches are illustrated in each series. 
These filmstrips may be recommended to 
stimulate children’s interest and as follow- 
up classroom arts activities. They are of 
great value to the teacher. The films are 
produced by William P. Gottlier Com- 
pany with Everett E. Saunders of North- 
western University as collaborator. They 
may be obtained in the set of six or as 
single filmstrips. The titles are: “We Make 
Designs with Needle and Thread,” “We 
Work with Paper and Scissors,” “We 
Print Designs and Pictures,” “We Work 
with Papier-mache.” “We Work with 
Clay,” “We Make Stick Puppets.” (EBF) 
—KATHERINE REED AND LILLIAN GIL- 
CHRIST. 

¢ Four new filmstrips and records are 
ready to delight you this Christmas. With 
special educational value the year round 
in social studies for the eight-year-old 
through junior high school ages, the set 
correlates creatively with art, music, and 
language arts, and makes a splendid spe- 
cial Christmas program idea as_ well. 
Christmas With Our World Neighbors 
includes four strips of pictures beautifully 
photographed in color in Germany, Mexi- 
co, Norway and England, and two 33 1/3 
records (each side playing about 10 min. ) 
with two narrations on each record. The 
narrator is accompanied by carols and 
folksongs of each country, played on an 
organ, 

Real people, photographed as they ac- 
tually celebrated Christmas last year, 
breathe intimacy and immediacy as they 
show activities typical of both rural and 
urban, contemporary and traditional, secu- 
lar and sacred customs at home, at church, 
or at school. The origins ot the customs 
are related to ours, so that the true spirit 
of Christmas reflects kinship of people 
everywhere, both of present and_ past 
time. All is pictured and told in good 
taste, implying sharing and friendship, 
good will and mutual respect in an ap- 
proach acceptable to any faith or any peo- 
ple. The history and geographical settings 
are seen as important to the ways of the 
people. Our children note that we now 
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share many customs and desires. Write to 
the Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
for their Christmas brochure describing 
other filmstrips and recordings.—poro- 
tHEA PELLETT 

¢ Three titles: “Understanding Modern 
Art: Impressionism, Cubism, and Non- 
Objective Art,” (each film 8 min., color) 
and “Exploring In Paint” (11 min., color) 
from Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, excellently visualize these 
subjects. Comparing examples of paint- 
ings from museum collections, the set of 
three films interprets characteristic basic 
qualities of each style, in simplified but 
valid analysis, to aid both appreciation 
and production of art. Exploring in Paint 
expresses the imaginative experimental ap- 
proach as an artist is seen creating a non- 
objective painting, using unusual tools 
and techniques.—p.P. 

e “Creating Cartoons” (10 min., Bailey 
Films) suggests how-to-do-its for upper 
elementary and older children. By clever 
animations the film emphasizes observa- 
tion, simplification, exaggeration, and ex- 
pression of action as the means to create 
desired effects.—p.P. 

¢ For younger children, Story of King 
Midas (11 min., color. Bailey Films) tells 
its story based on the legend, its three- 
puppets suggesting make- 
your-own puppets and reading the 
storybook to see how the play began. 

@ Animals in Autumn (11 min., color also 
E B F) completes a seasons series. Adap- 
tation by migration, hibernation, partial 
hibernation, and body changes in the 
creatures which stay during winter as 
shown by examples representing mammals, 
fish, amphibians, birds, and even insects, 
some common and some not so well- 
known, revealing for older groups as well 
as for primary children.—».p. 

e Allen Is My Brother (11 min., color 
also) from Churchhill-Wexler Films, 801 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, pictures 
typical family inter-personal relationships 
with a seven-year-old girl learning to 
help care for her three-year-old brother, 
Allen, who does make rather a nuisance 
of himself. Mother narrates the story as 
the children learn to enjoy their plan and 
their place in the family sharing. The 
film’s naturalness helps primary children 
discover ways to understand and cope 
with their own experiences.—p.P. 

© Children at Work and Play (20 min.) 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y., shows differences re- 
lated to the type of land, climate, and 
customs and the likeness shown in peo- 
ple’s ways of feeling and acting. In this 
country, in Norway, Japan, China, the Sa- 
hara Desert, in Canada, in country or in 
towns and cities children share in work 
and relaxation with family and _ friends. 
Good photography tells much more of the 
life of each group. 
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Ej cas income 
You can lose your 
job, your home, 
_ your car, your sav- 
ings... but keep 
our health, and 
can regain 

















--lose your 
ealth, and all may 
be lost for good... 
without disability 
income protection. 





FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Ciass- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





Gentry Hale 


700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


Name 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY _ 


[Educators SERVICES TO EDUCATORS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


AL AID 





4 EDUCATION 


Fin Lect ca ou — Ue 5 : 
062m 











EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 1 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. §f 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child i 
Psychology Folder [_] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


State 
1157 
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To enrich and extend 
the elementary curriculum .. . 


THE WORLD 
CHILDREN LIVE IN 


JACKSON—SCARRY 


Stories and photographs of unusual vitality and 
child appeal open new vistas to the inquiring 
minds of children. 

Content drawn from life in 52 countries— 
supplemented by nearly 700 pictures—graph- 
ically portrays the child’s own world. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 








PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 





[Continued from Page 5] 

committee will also deal with the problem of securing 
adequate funds to meet a constantly growing edu- 
cational program in our state. Another committee 
will report on the social and economic trends in 
Tennessee which should provide valuable informa- 
tion as to future enrollments, transportation needs, 
and the problems confronting higher education. 

The Committee on Higher Education will have a 
separate report, which will make recommendations 
that should be considered with regard to providing 
opportunities for all the young people who will want 
to attend college. 

If this survey report is as comprehensive as it is 
believed it will be and if the school people of the 
state join forces with other groups who are interested 
in education, it may be possible to look back upon 
the year 1959 as one of the most historic years in 
Tennessee educational history. It may well rank with 
such years as 1873 when our public school system 
was really started, or 1909 when educational re- 
forms were made and the state colleges established, 
or 1925—the year of our greatest educational reforms, 
or 1947—the year of our greatest financial gains. 

Let us look to the future with hope and with op- 
timism, and let each one of us make his or her con- 
tribution to the cause of better things for our boys 


and girls.—F.E.B. 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 


preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. 


obligation until acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. June 30-August 2 
$230 includes tuition, board and room and 
No activities. 

VALENCIA, SPAIN. June 30-August 20 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$599 including tuition, board and room, activi- 
ties and 

ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-EUROPE. 





UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 








SEAL-0-SAN 


Gym Floor Finish 


Keep it clean with 


Huntolene Mop Treatment | | oie a audrne 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


Everett Drive 


NASHVILLE 


TOUR OF EUROPE 

Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. University 
credits. 

EUROPE AND AFRICA 

Featuring Norway and Sweden as well as Afri- 
can Morocco and countries in between. Con- 
ducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull. 

EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS. Conducted by 
Mrs. Francis Arrieta from Burke’s School. For 
girls only. 

INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. 
Al, University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty. national distribution, 
All subjects wel- 








Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958—70 days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who 
don't want to be herded around. All expenses $1335. 


Writa to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, Calif. 








AM 9-3928 
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Its News to Us 


THESE are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. 











Hammond’s Weather Kit—a new weath- 
er predicting device that will add zest to 
discussion about the weather. It includes 
a weather map and easily understood 
weather chart and also an_ intriguing 
“Weather Wheel”. The 29 x 42 inch weath- 
er chart is in full color. Price $1.00. May 
be obtained in school supply or book 
stores. (C. S. Hammond & Company, 
Inc., New York, New York) 

750 Specialist multi-purpose projector 
features ample illumination for showing 
slides or filmstrips in large rooms, plus 
single or double frame filmstrip sizes, 
printed vertically or horizontally on the 
roll. It is furnished with a manual slide 
changer but will also accept the Semima- 
tic changer and the Electric changer 
which provides automatic and remote-con- 
trol operation with 2 x 2 slides. It can be 
used in combination with the Record Mas- 
ter—a three-speed record and _transcrip- 
tion player—for soundslide and sound- 
strip presentations. The projector is 
mounted in a two-tone scuff-proof fabric- 
covered case, which provides “wind tun- 
nel” cooling. Price of $129.50 includes 
case and manual changer. Available only 
from Bell & Howell audio-visual dealers, 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, 
Illinois. 


Super Anscochrome Wallet Exposure 
Guide has been prepared to assist in 
achieving daylight or flash exposure ac- 
curacy as well as filter recommendation 
for the new high speed (ASA—100) col- 
or film. Normally costs 10 cents but will 
be sent free upon application to Colorfax 
Laboratories, Inc., 1160 Bonifant Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Sky-Walk is a pedestrian overpass de- 
veloped for use as a means of getting 
across busy city streets or highways with- 
out endangering lives. It is engineered to 
span two, four, six or more lane _ thor- 
oughfares. It has many features that 
should make the overpass desirable to 
boards of education. It can be quickly 
erected, dismantled and moved. It has a 
moving joint that prevents temperature 
damage. One feature that catches the eye 
of safety officials is enclosure of the sus- 
pended section with heavy gauge cyclone 
fencing that prevents persons using it 
from accidentally or otherwise toppling 
to the ground, water or pavement below. 
(C. D. Scarlett Company, Inc., 4980 
Park Lake Road, P.O. Box 688, East 


Lansing, Michigan) 
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by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Education Association, 


7 ra 
Filune Seeenlisti: for the Atomic Age 


® Florida’s Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 
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A quick little refresher! 


So many times and places 
chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint, 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 





Ss 
L 





a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wiid Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 
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MORE POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do”” problems for discussion 






with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 





Yours 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak. 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
{ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-L, 7464 Clark Si., Chicago 26, Ill. 











EUROPE:798 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING om MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST Sth. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED . . . Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 

write for Free 0 Bookiet No. 41-E 

mA\t 


couron CARAVAN TOURS 
Tih 220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4 ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet Ne. 41-E 




























fer the Asking 


ADVERTISING is news—up-to-the-minute 
news about new products and new serv- 
ices. Some of our November advertisers 
are new friends; many are old friends. 
All have news especially written for school 
people. The column below lists materials 
some of our advertisers make available to 
you. If you are in a hurry for any item, 
we suggest you write directly to the ad- 
vertiser involved. Use the convenient cou- 
pon below for ordering several items. 

63. Train Display Streamer—A display 
160 inches long, accordion folded, 
showing freight and passenger trains in 
color. One copy only per teacher. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An_ illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written man- 
uscripts and are interested in book publi- 
(Greenwich Book Publishers ) 

27. Information on how to win a vaca- 
tion trip to Miami Beach and other val- 
uable prizes. (Write Right Manufacturing 
Company. ) 

39 Worktext Catalog lists worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (draw- 
ing and shopwork), health, and many 
others as well as many types of achieve- 
ment, evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Com- 
pany ) 

43. Catalog of books on Counseling, 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and Plays, 
plus other subjects of special interest to 
Bible students. (Muhlenburg Press) 

65. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, 
and itineraries of tours cf Europe for 1958, 
University of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

66. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four eleven-country tours to Europe for 
the summer of 1958. It has 20 pages and 
is well illustrated. (Caravan Tours ) 

67. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
twenty countries in seventy days, summer 
1958. (Europe Summer Tours ) 


item, 


cation. 











Sun Ray 


Floor Maintainer 
Controls Dust... 
Cleans Floors 


SUN RAY Floor Maintainer is a clear 
stainless compound for the treatment 
of wood and concrete floors and for 
the treatment of dust mops.. 

On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY Floor 
Maintainer cleans so well when used 
on the push mop that it is not neces- 
sary to scrub the floor nearly so often. 
SUN RAY polishes and protects the 
waxed finish on the floor. 

SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents 
the abrasive effect of dust on floors. 
It materially reduces the danger of the 
detrimental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY Floor Maintainer renews 
floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily, darkened floors SUN 
RAY penetrates the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease, re- 
turning the wood to it’s natural color. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and 
removes dirt and stain from gymna- 
sium floors. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
THE QUALITY LINE 
Floor Finishes * Sanitary Products 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
3A-13 
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The most 1-8 
complete, by 
most teach- 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Subject ee 


Available in 
school year of 
1956-1957 only 
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Announcing 


MASSEY SEATING 


as distributor of 


| 
I 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
SAMSONITE 
| 

School 

and Institutional 
| 

Furniture 

We carry a complete line of Samsonite 
l 

| 

l 

| 


“mischief-proof’” classroom furniture. In 
your choice of colors and styles. 





The Samsonite all-steel folding chair is the 
original all steel foldaway. 





The Samsonite Pivot-back Chair adjusts to 
fit any shape back. Actually helps improve 
posture. 


The Samsonite Vinyl Clad Upholstered 
Look folding chair is stainproof and burn- 
proof. 


MASSEY Auditorium Seats * Grandstand Seating 
Folding Gymnasium Seats * Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables * Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating * Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
SEATING Co. PHONE ALpine 5-8459 


PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 





David Lipscomb College 

offers year-around, college-wide 
‘Teacher Education 

to fit individual needs 


Under the leadership of this outstanding Department of Education 


a \ 


WHITFIELD LEONARD 


HOBBS GUNSELMAN BROWN 


Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, head of the Department of Education and director of teacher education; Miss Margaret Leonard, principal of the 
Elementary School, supervisor of the instructional program of the High School, and a member of the department; Dr. James N. Hobbs, as- 
sociate professor of education; Marshall Gunselman, assistant professor of education and director of the Audio-Visual Center; and Johnny 
H. Brown, assistant principal of the Junior High School and a member of the department. 


i 4ipscomb offers four full quarters of prepara- 
tion each year in its teacher education program 
leading to the bachelor’s degree and state certi- 
fication for public high school and elementary 
school teaching, including supervised student 
teaching in the demonstration schools during the 
summer as well as in fall, winter, and spring 


terms. 


Although the Department of Education furnishes 
the leadership and supervision, every College de- 
partment has an important part in the teacher 
education program. 

Student teachers at Lipscomb share the privilege 
of daily Bible study with all other Lipscomb stu- 
dents, from kindergarten grades through senior 


college. 


For information about the particular education program you need, write 


W. Ralph Nance, Assistant to the President 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Willard Collins 
Vice-President 


Athens Clay Pullias 
President 


Mack Wayne Craig 
Acting Dean 


David Lipscomb College 
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